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PKEFACE. 

» 

The selections which compose the body of the fojlowing woi^ 
■re so arranged as to constitute a gradnul coarse of Exercises In 
Analyanff and Partmg. 

The Boles of Syntax ore taken froxni WxiJ>*6 Ekglisb Gbaic 
HAH by permission of the Publishers, and to these rvki^ and alstf 
to the Grammar from which they are taken, references are occa- 
sionally made, to assist the learner in explaining idkanatic or dif- 
ficult passages. 

JU the extracts are from some of the most accomplished and ap- 
proved writers, the Ornaments of Style, Figures of Shetoric, aad 
Scaxming, may be profitably attended to by advanced classes. 

The book may be used by learners in almost any stage of at- 
tainment, after the elementary principles of Grammar are under 
stood. The work is designed to take the place of Pope^s Essay, 
Thomson's Seasons, Young's Night Thoughts, and other entire 
poems, which are used vAparmng hooka in Schools. A variety in 
the selections, it is- believed, will be more profitable and interest* 
hig to the learner, than any single work can be, which exhibit* 
no gradation in style, «nd the peculiarities of on^ writer only. 

A.H. W. 



RULES OF SYNTAX. 

1. Syntax treats of sentences, and teaches the proper 
eoDStrnetion of words in forming them. 

CLAI^SIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

Sentences are of four kinds, dedaratory^ ^nperofiiw, m- 
UrrogaHvti and eondUumal. 

A dedareUory senterice is one in which any thing is mm* 
ply affirmed or denied of a subject; as, Time flies; He 
will not' understand. 

An imperative sentence is one in which a command is ex« 
pressed; as, Buy. the truth, and sell it not 

An {nierrogatioe sentence is one in which a question is 
asked ; as. Who hath *belieyed our report ? 

A conditional aenUnce is one in which something contin- 
gent or hfpolhetieal is expressed; as, If it rains; Though 
he slay^ ine. 

Sentences, are either sin^ or compound. A aimpHe sen' 
fence conasts of but one proposition ; a compound sentencs 
consists of two or more ample sentences. 

- The simple propositions which make up a compound 
0entencei are called cUnaes or mcTtibers. 

The leading ckatse is on^ on which the other members 
depend. 

A dependent douse is one which makes complete sense 
only in connection with another clause. 

SIMPLE SENTENCEa 

A simple sentence contains cmly one labject or aomiiiv 
tiTV, and one predicate. 
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The parts of a simple sentence are termed ev/iject and 
predictUe, 

The subject of a sentence denotes that of whicli some- - 
thing is asserted. 

The predicate expresses that which is asseited of the 
subject. • 

The subject restricted or qualified by other words ib 
termed the modi/ied stibjed. 

The predicate limited or modified by otheT words is 
termed the modified predicate. 

EXAMPLES. 

The sotdh wind blows soJUy^ is a simple sentence. 

Wind is the subject, modified by " the" and " south." 
Tht south Wind is the modified subject ^ 
Blows is the predicate modified by " softly." 
Blows to/Uy is the modified predicate. 

A genUe hreezi blows fiwn the sovth. 
A ffentU breeze Is the modified subject. 
JBlows from the south is the modified predicate. 
From the south is an adjunct of the predicate " blows." 

Note. — An adjunct is two or more words joined to some otnsr 
Word to modify its meaning. It is generafiy a preposition with 
the word following it. 

COIklPOUND SENTENCES. 

t. A compound sentence consists of two or more sim- 
ple sentences. 

2. The simple sentences which compose a componnd 
sentence are called clauses, 

EXAMPLES. 

The wind subsides^ and the clouds disperse. 
The wind subsideSj is a simple sentence, or clause. 
The clouds di^erse^ is another aimplo sentence, or cAinMl The 
cooguiotion and coxmects th«m. 
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Toget2i«r tibiej make a comypoimd seatenoe. 

Metellus conquered Jugurtha, and took his el^Lants. 

What kind of a sentence is this ? Why ? Point ont the siioplt 
sentences or clauses which compose it Which is the eonnectliig 
word? 

CONNECTIVES* 
The clauses of a compound sentence are connected by 
Conjunctions^ Adverbs and Bdaiives. 

I. BY COKJT7NCTION8. 
E^giLMPLES. 

Pomt oat the conjunctions in the following examples, and show 
what they connect. 

True yalor protects the feeble, and humbles the oppres* 
sor. 

la this sentence simple of compoimd ? Of how many clauses i* 
it composed ? What connects these clauses iiL 

Hi^ seasoned food vitiatea the palate, and occaaonfl a 

disreUsh for plain &re. 

The desert shall rejoice, and the wilderness shall bloti- 
gom. 

Disappointment sinks the heart; hut the renewal of 
hope gives consolation. 

His vices have weakened his mind, and broken hif 
health. 

I know not wMher Charles wajs the author, hut I under- 
stood it to be him. 

In the last sentence, there are three clauses or simple sentences. 
1. I know noL 2. Charles wot Ihe auOior. 8. I understood it tabs 
Mm* 

The first two are connected by whether. The 2d and 8d by buL 

|f you would please to employ your thoughts on that 

* Particular attention should he given to the subject of connect- 
ives ; a neglect of which makes paxsing a mere mechuiieal ( 
else. 
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iabject, 70a would easily conceive our nuiM 'i^4r concli* 

tlOOu 

This compound sentence consists of two clansed or simple sen- 
tences. 1. From if to tubfects. 2. From you to concHUon, 
The conjunction if connects them. 

IT he approve my endeavors, it will be an ample reward 
If I had known the distress of my friend, it would hav« 
been my duty to relieve him. 
I thought that Utta was your friend. 
That is the conjunction, and ooonect^ the two clonsee. 

I see Acrf you are sad. 

I respect him because he is eincere. ^ 

n. BY ADVERBS. 

Konc— Adverbs which connect dauses fure called confunctiM 
odcerbB. 

When he is in town, he lives in Soho square. 

This sentence consists of two clauses. 1. Se is in town, 2. Bt 
Uves in Sdho square. They are connected by the conjunctive ad- 
verb when. ^ 

WkUsl I was lamenting this sudden desolation, the whole 
scene vanished. 

Whilst connects the two clauses. 

The rest will 1 set in order when I come. 

in. BY RELATIVES. 

• He came to the Alps, tohddt separate Italy fit)Qi GauL 

This compound sentence is composed, of two clauses. 1. S§ 
tasneto the Alps, 2. Separate Italy from GauL 

This relative tohich connects them, and stands in the place di 
Alps, to which it refers as its antecedent. 

I read the letter tchUik he received. 
It is God uhim we warship. 
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I am liGltiades who conqnered the Fenians. 
The city* tahich Bomtdns built is called Borne. 

RBMABK. 

Oombinatioiis of words ft^qnently connect sentences, snch as, in 
as much as, as weU as, in order thai, wUh the inUnt ihat, &c., or any 
expression which seems merely to show the relation between the 
parts of the sentence. 

EULES OF SYNTAX. 

THE NOUN AND PRONOT7N. 

KoTB. — It may be understood that the word noun wQl be used 
« including both the nonn and the prdnonn. 

RULE I. 

A noon jmned to another noun, and denoting the same 
person or thing, is put in the same case ; as, Cicero, Um 
orator. 

Note. — This constmction is called ajposiiion, 

• BSBfASKS. 

1. A nonn is sometimes in apposition with a dame ; as, The eld- 
est son*was always brought up to that employment, a custom 
. which he and my father fdlowed. 

2* A clause, or a verb in the Infinitive mode, is 8<mietime8 in ap 
position with a noun preceding it; as, I would only mention at 
present one article, ihat of maintenance of the clergy, 

S. A noun in apposition is frequently connected to the one which 
is explained, by tke conjunction as; as. My father intended to de- 
vote me as (he tifthe of his sons. 

NoT».-fThe word as- appears to be used frequently in the 
sense of the Latm preposition pro instead oA m place of, for, in 
ike capacity of , ^^ ^ Jt j ^ 

4. Names or titles employed -to eBstanguish individuals of a fam- 
ily or class, are by some parsed as nouns in apposition ; as. Gear ye 
Washington, Mr, Thompson, Dr, West, (H. Hardy; by some they 
flze oaUed ac^ ectives ; by others the general name, with th« spd 
eifie ftlipeliBtia& or titles, ia oaSAd a <»oy2c9 iKWR, 
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EXAMPLES. 
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Ber^amin Franklm. Franklin is the generdl name; Benjamin 
is the ^pecfiic ; together they constiti;te a complex noun, 

Mr. WiUiam BarcMay, — a complex noun. 

General Z, Taylor^ — a complex noun. 

Mrs. E. Thornton^ — a complex nomi 

Let other examples of complex nomis be mentioned. 

6. A nomi in apposition with two or more nouns, is pat in the 
plnraL 

EULE n. 

Some pasaiye and intransitive verbs Iiave the same case 
after diS before them, when both words refer to the same per- 
6on or thing ; ad, if is A« ; Ws name is called John, 

Note. — 1. This rule is chiefly applicable to the verbs to he, W 
heoome^ and some other intransitive verbs, and also to some tnmsi- 
tive in the passive form ; such as denote to name, to render, to 
viake, and uie like. 

2, Adjectives and participles are often joined with such verbs 
to form the predicate ; as, Tne apple is ripe ; The day isdaumnff, 

8. A few transitive verbs in the active form, are followed by 
nouns in the objective case of the same signification as the nomin- 
atives ; as, It means nothing; Verb signifies a word, ^ 

BEMABKS. 

1. The nominaJ^e or objective case is used after Infinitives or 
participles, according as either case is used before the Infinitive ov 
participles. 

Note. — To determine what case the noun foUowing the Infini- 
tive or participle is in, inquire what other word in the sentence 
means the same person or thing. 

/am tired of being an idler. In what case is idler r Why? 
/cannot bear the thought of bemg an exile from my country. 
ExUe is the nominative after being, in the same case with /. 

* Several proper nouns which distinijuish an individual are al- 
wavs put in apposition ; as, William Pitt. — G. Brovm. 

I^ouns common or proper of dissimilar import may be parsed as 
a^'ectives when they become <]palifying or aistingnmhing worda; 
M, P-uident Madison, LaJse £ne, &o. — Sanborn. 
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-t. Both irardBSonidtlnes stand before, and tometimes after the 
verb; aa, Art AottAe f \Ain /a troAorf Mmtier tuiUicu tat^l 
win yet obey thee. 

Note — Transposition for tiie sake of emphasis, and in qnestionSy 
is not nnfrequent. . 

8. A verb in the Infinitive mode, a phrase, or sentence, is some- 
lames nsed as thenominatiYe afteraverb; as, It iBnoiiabeaicri^ 
edtoihe mellowing effects of time. 

BULEIIL 

The nominatiye case is the subject of the verb. 

SULE IV. 

A verb must agree with its nominative case in nttmber 

and person. 

Note.— The verbs fl€e(f and dare, when intransitive, are some- 
times nsed in tiie plural form with a singular nominative. 

BEMABE8. 

1. A verb in the Infinitive mode, a pafficiple, a clause or part 
of a sentence, may be the nominative to or after a verb. 

2. MMnki (imperfect meOujughi) is called an impersonal verb, 
compounded of the pronoun me in the objective case, and the verb 
Hdnky which follows the analogy of some Latin and Greek verbs, 
and by custom, is nsed with the qbfecHve instead of the nomtno^ve 
base, and in the third person instead of the first. 

8. As reffordSf as concerns, as respects, as ajapears. These are 
phrases without a nominative case expressed. ^ 

The pronoun it is often used before these verbs, and in parsing, 
•hguld be supplied when wanting. 

4. AsJhUows, The nominative can be supplied before this verb, 
as the connection requires. He addressed the assembly as follows. 
This can be analyzed thus : He addressed the assembly in a manner 
as this which foUows, 

By several authors, as is coni^dered a relative pronoun when 
vsed before the verb follows ; as. The circumstances were oi M 
tow [tJuwa whkk Ibilow]. * 
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want, and require, sometuneB .appear to be QMd idefinitelj, wilb^ 
out a nominative ; as, Lei there be light; There required haste in 
the business ; There needs no argument for proving, &c. ; There 
varUed not men who would, &o. The last expressions have an ao* 
tive form with a passive sense, and should perhaps rather be oen> 
sidered' elliptical than wanting a nominative ; as, BouU is reqmredi 
No argttmeni is needed, &c. 

6. The verb which agrees with the nominative case is sometimes 
omitted; as. To whom the monarch; rt^^HediA omitted. What 
a bloom in that person ! The verb is is omitted. 

RULE Y. 

Two or more noons connected by and, expressed or un- 
derstood, genenUly require a plural yerb; as, Chaiies, 
Thomas and George care brothers. * 

RULE VI. 

Two or more nominatives singular, connected by or or 
nor, require a singular verb ; as, Ambition or pride con- 
trols him. 

Note 1. — If one of the nouns is plural, the verb must bo in 
the plural number. 

Note 2. — If the nominatives are of different persons, the verb 
must agree with the nearest. 

RULE vn. 

Hie nonunatiTe of a collective noun requires a verb in 
th» singvlar or plural, according as the noun denotes unity 
or plurality ; as, The class was large ; Mypeopk do not con- 
sider. 

Note 1. — The jahirdl form of the verb is more commonly used. 
Note 2. — When the definitive ihis, or ihat, precedes th 9 noun, 
the verb must be singular. 

RULE vin, 

A noun or pronoun ifi tho possenirt osm' it govwmed 
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hy the noun which denotes the thing owned or pooeMed; 
as, Fv^iie'5 reward. " ^ . 

BEMABKS. 

1. The novn denoting ihe thing owned atpoueaud is often omit- 
ted, when it con be easilj supplied ; as. We dined at Peter Qar- 
rick's ; kotae U omitted. Vital air was a discovery of Priestley's ; 
that is, of Priestiey^s di$co9trie$f the same as to say, l^tal air was 
one of Priestley's cBscoreries. 

2. The posseffiive is often governed by a participial danse ; as, 
Much will depend on the jnipiTs composing frequently. Pt/^9 is 
governed by the clause, compoting /requenUy. 

BULS IX. 

The objective case is governed by tranaliTe virbs and 
prepositions ; as, The sun imparts warmA to the ground. 

Note— Participles of transitive verbs likewise govern the ob 
jectiye case. 

Some intransitive verbs are followed by an objective of kindred 
signjiication to<their own ; as. He dreamed a dream; Let him die 
the death; To ran the race; To sleep t&« sle^ of deoA; ToUve a 
life of ease. 

Note 1. — Some other intransitive verbs are occasionally follow- 
ed by an objective ; as, The brook ran nectar ; To gxate harsh ihm^ 
der; He went his way; He repented kufoUy. 

Note 2. -r- Some transitive verbs in thepasswe form are often 
followed by an objeolive case ; as. The bishops were dUowed their 
eeate; I waeekown a new potato; He wM forbid the emperor's 
presence, 

KULE X 

Nouns which denote ^mt, quantity^ measvre, distance^ 
valut, or direcHmij are often put in the objective case with- 
out a preposition; aSy.He is ten years old; The rule is a 
/Minlength. 
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Mote, —in analyzing, snch nouns with the adjectives jdned to 
them are to be treated as adjuncts, modifying or limiting some 
other words in the senteitce. 

BEMABE. 

1. The word homb after the Terhs come, go, and the like, is gen- 
erally i9 the objective case without a preposition; as, My inten-^ 
tion is to come home, unless I receive aKuunmission to St James. 

NoTB. — When an adjective or an article is joined to the words 
"home, fiorik, &o., the preposittim is used; as, Me has gone to his 
• home. 

Beicabk 2. — The words toorth, like, near and Ugh, are followed 
by the objective case, without a preposition ; as, He is like his 
father; He is worth a miHUm! He lives near the river, 

KoTE. — The preposition is sometimes used after near, nigh and 
the like. ^^ '-^ 

BULi: XL 

TWO OBJECTIVES- 

Verbs signifying to oik, to teaxh, to caB,, to choose, to nudst^ 
to render, to conHUvie, an4 some others, are <^n followed 
by two objectives ; as, He asked me a quesHon ;' And God 
called ihefrtnament Hecmen; God seepos to have made^'m 
tohai he was; They chose or elected kim derk; Simon he 
fiomamed Pder* 

KoTE 1.— The verb cosi is sometimes followed by two objeo* ' 
tives ; as, It cost me much labor* 

Note 2. — In many cases when the verb is followed by two ob- 
jectives, the preposinon to is easily supplied ; as, Give me some 
drink; that is, giVe to me ; He ofdred me a seat; that is, to me. 

BemarkI.^ — Verbs signifying to ask, to teach, offer, promise, 
pay, allow, which in the active form have two objectives, retain 
one objective in the passive form ; as, I was asked a fuesUou; He 
was taught grammar; Great indulgence was offered me; I was al- 
lowed great Wferty; A shop was promised me. 

* See i)r. Ovm&M, B. Xm., S. K. 1. 
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SicMABK 2. — The preposition is often omitted before Hie dbjeo- 
tive case ; as, Wo is me, that is to me. 

SPECIAL REMARK. 

Any word, phrase, or sentence can be used as a noun 
in the nominatiye or objectiye case ; as. Examine the whf 
and the hawj There is an ^ in the way ; ^^nd is a con- 
junction. 

RULE xn. 

A noun joined with a pardciple, standing unconnected 
with the subject or predicate of the sentence, is in the case 
Independent ; as, The oration Juwing been spoken, the as- 
sembly was dismissed. 

Note 1. — The nomi independent may have acyeciiTes and mod- 
ifying adjuncts^ 

Note 2. — Inanalysang^ the case independent or absolute, with 
the participle and othoy modifying words, may be called an 
abridged expression, which may be formed into a complete sen- 
the participle in" 



rtigrwng^ 
equivalent to, WhiU Jurqumiu* vxu reignrng, 

EUtE XTTT. 

Nouns and prononus denoting persons or things addres9' 
eJj'and nouns in abrupt and exdamaion/ clauses, are in the 
case independent 

REIuAjsjl. 

Names, tUlea, capUont, and ngnqturesy standing unconnected, are 
sometimes parsed as the case independent; they may however be 
considered as abridged expressions, to which, in analyzing and 
parsing, such words can be added as are necessary to complete a 
sentence. \ 

EXAMPLES. 

The Spectator ; that is, this book is .entitled tlie ^pecUh 
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RuUF.; Chofkrir.i that 10, this is Jfftife F., &o. 
Henry Martyn ; that is, the memoir of Henry Marb/n, 
Spectator, RvU Fl, Chapter IV,, are strictly parts of sen- 
tences, and can be parsed as nouns ia the nominatLye af- 
ter the yerbs. 

EULE XIV. 

Frononns agree ydth the nouns, or words for which they 
stand, in gender, nwmber andjKrson; as, 73um, who speak- 
est; They yrent their yraj, 

REMABKS. 

1. Prononns which refer to iioo or more nouru connected by and, 
must be in the pliiral number; as, George and Thomas excel in 
Actr stadies. 

]jk)TB. — When the noons refer to the tame perton or iking, or 
beloiu; to different prooositioiis, the pronoun agrees according to 
Bule AlV. 

2. Pronouns which refer to two or more smgvlar nouns connect- 
ed by or or nor, must be in the singular number. 

Note. — When the nouns connected are of different persons, the 
frtt person is preferred to the iecond, and the second to the third. 

8. The pronoun it refers to .nouns without regard to number, 
gender, er person; to Infinitives, to clauses, and >9ven to whole 
paragraphs. 

4. The pronoun whatever or vMsoever is giometimes used for the 
■like of emphasis; as, No ground v^uUever; when used in this 
manner it may be treated asr an adjective belonging to a noun nn 
derstood ; as; No prudence whatever, i. e., No prudence, tohdtwer 
prudence may exist, can deviate from this scheme. 

Note. — It is frequently redundant, or is used indefinitely ; and 
when so used, may oe parsed in apposition with the Infinitive or 
clause fbQowing; as, It is the mark of a generous spirit to forgive 
injuries ; the proper subject of the verb is, to forgive injuries, and 
it is redundant, or unnecessary to the sense ; out such a usage is 
authorized b^ the best writers. 

ft. The prontfuns Mmse^, iisslf, themtelvu, &a., ars used in 1^ 



;. — A plural adjective is sometimes found with a singular 
18, A fleet of twenty sail; Forty head of cattle. 
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DomipatiYe w objectiye case, and are frequently amere repetition 
for the sake of emphasis, and in many cases are to be parsed in 
apposition with some noun or pronoun expressed or under8too4; 
as. He him$elf said it 

6Z What is also sometimes used adverbially in the sense oTpart- 
fy; aa, What with the war; What with the sweat, &c. 

RULE XV. 

Adjectives belong to nouns whicli they qualify or de- 
fine ; as, Aiall tree ; A high mountain. 

Note. — Adjectives which denote but oim, must be joined to a 
ttnguloT noun ; those which denote more than one must be joined 
to a plural noun ; as, This man, tftese m^ n, two birds, one bird. 

Note. • 
nomi; as, 

EXAMPLES. , 

|. Adjectives are frequently separated from the nouns to which 
they belong; as, The day isplecuant! Great is the Lord ; A river 
twenty rods rcide. 

2. Adjectives are used to modify Infinitives, parts of clauses, 
and whole propositions ; as. To seethe swiispleatani } To advance 
was difficult; to retreat, hazardtMu^ 

8. Adjectives are used to modify both the action of Qie verb, and 
its subject; as, The wind was blowing /rwA; He grew old in the 
service of his country.* 

4. Adjectives are sometimes used to modify other adjectives ; 
as, Deqt blue ; A vntch-h&zel mineral rod ; Pale red. 

Note. — Several adjectives are sometimes joined to a single 
noun ; as, Liverpool deep blue earthen pitchers. 

6. The adjective is ojten used alone, the noun with which It 
agrees being understood ; as, The brave ; The righteous. 

Note. — The adjective is sometimes used indefinitely, without 
direct reference to any noun ; as. To be true and good, is to be 
great and ruble, A noun, however, can generally be supnlied in 
such instances ; as, For one to be wise, is for one to be grkaty &e. 

* Adjectives of this kind are treated by some grammarians as ad 

verbs, or as adjectives quftlif>nng the noun only, but either wav is 

not according to the sense, for they show both manner and qualify, 

•od tlierefbre refer to the sulgect and predicate of the ««ntenc«. . 

2 
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EULE XVL 

Pronomixial adjectives limit the nonnfl to wttich they be- 
loxkg, or are used alone as pronouns ; as, This d&y,few men, 
both mm, unany people, the UUUr day, «Qane think, fem 
come, &c. 

BSMABK. 

Eadi oOvar. One anoUier. 
These elliptical expressions may be e^lamed as follows : 
^ Righteousness and peace have kissed eoc&offter;" that is, eadk 
has kissed the other, 
" We ought also to love one anoAer;'* that is, one ought to love, &0. 
" When ye come together to eat, tarry o»« fora«o(Aer;" itmi^t 
be, for one another. 
" Exhort one another daily ;" let each exhort the other , &o. 
• • 

RULE xvn- 

Ardcles define or limit the signification of the nouns to 
which they belong; as, A man, an hour, Ae horse. 

Non^ 1. — J. or on is jomed to nouns in the singular number only, 
except when the noun is preceded by the adjective /ew or many; 
as, Afew men; A great many men ; or by some collective word ; 
as, Ajivndred men, &c. The is joined to nouns singular or pluraL 

Note 2. — When an article and a descriptive adjective belong 
to the same noun, the article stands first; as, A good man; Tm 
wise man. 

ExcsFTiON.— ^sometimes stands 4/^rthe acijective many; 
as, FuU many a gem ; Many a fiower. 

Note 8. — The article the is frequently joined to adverbs in the 
coznparative or superlative decree, and to adjectives used as nouns ; 
as, The more I examine it, the better I like it; The least of the 
apostles ; A few, the many, the good ; I was astonished not a Uule, 

Note 4.-- When two or more adjectives or nouns refer to the 
same individual, the article generally stands before the first only ; 
as. A great and good man; but it is sometimes repeated for the 
sake 01 eni^hasis ; as, The wise, the virtuous, the patriotic Franklin* 

RULE xvin. 

The Infinitive mode follows a verb, noun or a/^edxnie. 



BBMAIUCS. 

A yerb in fhe LafinitiYe may follow: 

1. Verbs arpat^pkif as, I hope to wcceed; Wiahing to go. 

2. JVoMfu QBcpronowM; as, A tune to die; A detire to improre; 
How is it possible for Mm to micceedt There is a messafe for yni te 
convey. 

8. Axgeciieea; as, JSe is anxumt to hear. 

4. Am, ihtm ; as, He is so conceited as to cSsdam to haye anytliing 
to do with books; He desii^ nothing more Aon to know his im- 
perfections. 

6. Adverbs f as, The rope is strong enou^ to fUfpfficif a ion ; I 
know not how to address you. 

6. Prepomtions; as, What went ye out for to seef* My friend 
is abovt to take his departore. 

7. The InfiwUioe is often nsed independently; as, 7b soy t^ 
hagif he has erred in judgment ; But to proceed with onr argament. 

8. The Infinitive mode is often nsed in the office of a verbal 
noun, as the nominative case to the verb, and as the objecthe case 
after verbs and prepositions. 

9. When the Infinitive denotes purpose or design, it is frequently 
preceded by the phrase in order, but this phrase is often omitted. 

SPECIAL RULE. 

The Infinitive mode has an objectiYe case bef(H:« it when- 
that is omitted ; as, I believe the sun to be in the center of 
the solar system ; I know him to be a man of veracity .f 

RULE XIX. -^ 
Hie verbs which follow bid, dare, djuara, huar, fed, Idf 
vudUj need, see, and their participles, are used in the In* 
finitive without the sign to;t as, Be bid him go. 

*■ This form of 'expression is now obsolete ; it occurs inthe scrip 
tnres^ and in ancient writings* ' 

t This constructioir is far less common, and less elegant, in tht 
English than the Latin language ; still it frequently occurs. 

X The sign to is retained after these verbs when used in the pas* 
live form. The sign is also sometimes rstained after molU and tfors. 
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KoTB. — The verbs 100^ beheii^ ibaow, ebaerve. ha»e^ ecmmand^ 
Jkd, and some others, are occaaionally followed bj the Iiifixutire 
without the sign to. 

RULE XX 

1. Participles belong to noons or pronouns, which iiiej 
limit or explain. 

2. Present and compound participles goYem the same 
^.ase as the verbs from whicb they am derived. 

3. Participles are often governed by prepoations; as,' 
! am weary wUh hearing Mm, 

BEMABKS. 

1. Participles, preceded by an article are called jMirl»c(pKiZfioims; 
IS, By thepreachinff qf rq^enkmee, 

2. Participles preceded by the article should alwiiys be foUow- 
td by the preposition of. By ike preaching repentance, is mccnv 
rect ; it should be qf repentance. 

3. Participles not preceded by the article should not be followed 
by qf. Preaching qf rqfeniance ; it should be preaching repentance, 

4. Participles {ure sometimes used indefinitely, or without refer- 
ence to any noun or pronoun expressed ; as, Generally gpeakingy 
his oonduct was very hon<»able. 

6. Participles, like the verbs from which they are derived, hare 
the same case after as before them ; as, I was not conscious of my 
brother's being a drunkai:d ; drunkard is in the poteeteke cage with- 
out the sign, after being, or as some prefer, in apposition with brother . 

6. The participle without the article is sometimes used as a noun 
in the nominative or objective case, and still retains its power of 
government; as, Not attending to this rule Is the cause of a very 
common error. 

7. Adjectives derived fvcim verbs, and having the form of parti 
eiples, are called verbal or participial adjectives. 

8. The participle in ing is sometimes used passively ; as, iiorty 
and six years was this temple in building ; not in being buiU. 

EXAMPEES.' 

It is equally so as if one should pretend to feel as mud 
pain w)ule a fiiend's leg is cutting qffi — Johnson, 
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The edition of the English poets, now prinhtig^ wiS do 
honor to the English poets. — Life of Johnson. ^ 

The nation had cried out loudly ag^nst the crime while 

it was commuting. — Bolinghrokt. 

KoTE. — The form of expression, u being bmlty is hekig committed, 
&c,f is almost universally condemned by grammarians ; but it is 
mnneHmes met with in respectable writers. It occurs most fre- 
qoently in newspaper paragraphs and in hasty compositions. See 
on the subject, Worcester's Oniversai and OnUcal JHctionarif, 

RULE XXL 
Adverbs modify verbs^ adjectives and oQier adoerbs. 

BEMARKS. 

J. Adverbs are generally placed near the words Which they 
modify; as, He conducts /bo&Wy; Very sick; Right onward. 

2. Adverbs are sometimes used for adjectives ; as, The (hen min- 
istry ; The above discourse ;* To-morrou) momidg ; The men oniff. 

Note. — When only refers to a noun, it should be placed near 
it, to avoid ambiguity. 

8. Adverbs are sometimes used as nouns; as. Until nowg Yet • 
Utile while. 

4. From is sometimes unnecessarily used before vAence, ikence 
kence ; as, From whence art thou, for fBhence, &c. 

€. The adverb there often stands at the beginning of a sentence 
without particulai reference to any other word; as. There arv 
many who be^eve, &c; 

6. The word modified by the adverb is sometimes omitted ; aa, 
ril hence to London. 

7. Two negatives in the same clause are equivalent to fin af 
ftrmative; as, Nor did they not perceive, i. e., they did perceive. 

8. Ah adverb sometimes modifies the word a, used in the sense 
of one ; as, Almost a year; Not a dollar. 

9. The word btU used in the sense of only may be treated ift an 
adverb ; as, All are but parts of one stupendous whole ; I have bui 
one request to make. 

* Such expressions, though not destitute of authority, are ex« 
eMdingly in8legant4uid irwcondlable with authority. — OrtmHs^ 
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10. A»in fhQ 8«iM of to, is fm •dreib ; as. Am we&; ^ mneh. 

11. The adverb 11010 frequently stands at the beginning of pank- 
gAphs in argumentatiTe and fiuniliar disooune, as a genercd con- 
nective, without modifying an/ particnlar word ; as, New, it is evi- 
ident, &c. 

12. A preposition with its object is sometimes equiyalent to an 
adverb ; as, In truiOi, for trvly, &c. 

13. Adverbs are not tmfireqnentlj absolute ; that is, they quali- 
fy i)o particular word, but usually refer to the whole preceding 
sentence ; as, Jes, no, therefore, ihen, however, &c., and not unfre 
quently they are ezpletiyes, that is^ qualify nothing; as, Why, 
well, there, kc, — Nutting. ' 

14. Adverbs sometim€t( modify prepontions, adjtmcts, pkrasee, 
and entire clamet; as, Jtut below the surface ; Nearly roxmd the 
world ; I hear abnoet in vain ; Independently of these considefatioDS. 

EULE xxn. 

Prepositions gdyem the objective case. 

1. But in the sense of except, appears sometimes to be used as 
a preposition; as, All but .one. 

NoTB. — Than is sometimes followed by the objectives whom and 
which; as, Alfred, than tchom, &c. Beelzebub, than whom, &c. 

2. The article a is in a few instances employed in the sense of 
a preposition ; as, Simon Peter said, I go a [to] fishing. 

8. Two or more words combmed are sometimes treated as a com- 
pound preposition ; as. According to, in respect to, in regard tOyfrom 
above, from heJom, at to, at for, overagaintt, imttad of, out of, &c. 

4. The words allowing, considering, concerning, during, retpecU 
ing, tttpposing, notwithstanding, excepting, past, are sometimes 
termed verbal prepotilions;*9Si^ also, save and eax^ 

5« Some of the prepositions are occasionally used as adverbs ; 
• the noun however, may generally be supplied. 

* Some grammarians prefer to treat this class of words as par- 
ticiples, under aU circumstauoes, agreeing with die whole sentence, 
or some word understood; and save and except, as verbs in. the im- 
perative mode. 
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6. PrepoBitions soioetiinM goTtm a partid]^ elanMi or « Am- 
ple sentence. n 

7. Piepositions an lometixiftes foUoired bj an adverb ; aa, Fnna 
u^ar; Tbtoftere. 

KULE XXnL 
Conjonctioiu cOmect single words or sentences; as, 
He reads mad writes ; I son^t the Lord (xad he l^eard 
• me. 

» BEliABKS. 

1. The co]:jimctions (/*, ikitmg}^ exct^ unktB^ and lest, aie aigos 
' of the wbjwicdoe mode* 

Note. — If is often omitted before the snbjnnctive; Eadl the 
wings of a dove, for /jT I had ; Could I but stand, for If I could, 
&c ; TFer« there no odfierence, for If there were, 

2. The following are corresponding conjunctions. 
Though— yet As— as. Whether— or. So— as. 
Either — or. As — so. Neither — nor. Both — and. 

8. ^ is sometimes used in the sense of a relative pronoun ; as, 
Such a scheme as I have seen ; — as may be parsed in the dbjeo' 
the after seen. The ellipsis of that tohichf iSioae lofticA, &e., nsay 
however be supplied; then as will be treated as a conjunction. 

4. The phrases as if ^ as Uumghy fokai though, are ellipticaL An 
intervening clause may be supplied. 

6. There are many abridged expressions, which it is convenient 
to caQ compound cormecihes; such as, M weUas^tMumuch as, tn 
order thai, hut that, &c. ; these, however, can generally be analyz 
ed intelligibly, and each word may be parsed separately, by sup- 
plying words as the sense will allow. . 

6. The word both * is used as a conjunction, adjecUce and prO' 
noun, 

7. Thai is used as a confundUm, ta^ adjecthe, and a retoJM pro- 
noun. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND FABSBD. 

We see all this is done, and all this expenditure is in- 
curred. 

^ By a careful anal3rsis it ma;|r be found that both is in all cases 
an adjective, and that an adjective or relative, but in most giani- 
aian there are other offices assigned them. 
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ThiB is ft componnd sentenee, consistang of -tvo simple sentan- 
ces ; and comiects them. 

In order to produce it now, we diminish tlie prodnctiTe- 
ness of all other labor, ^d the only effect is to postpone 
it to a still more distant period. 

Two distinct sentences; the general tram of thon^tis connect- 
ed by and, standing at the beginning of the sitond, after the period. 

A great public as vftU as priyate advantage arises from 
every one's devoting himself to that occ^upation which he 
prefers, and for which he is specially fitted. — Wayland. , 

At weU a< is a componnd connectiye, and joins j)u62u; and pri- 
vate, ' 

It is also evident (katj by each nation's devoting itself 
to that branch of production for which it has the greatest 
&cilities, either ori^naX or acquired, its own happiness 
will be better promoted, and a greater amount of produc- 
tion created, than in any other manner. — Id. 

' This componnd sentence consists of four members or clauses. 
That connects the clause, U is also emdent, &c., with the clause, 
its awn happiness witt be promoted.; of which the phrase, by each, 
&c., M an adjtmct; and connects the clause following it with the 
one before ; than connects wiU he created, and toiU be promoted un- 
derstood, to the same words expressed ; for tohich, &c., is a reU^- 
Uve clause, and refers to production. Either — or are correspond 
ing conjunctions and connect original and ac^red. 

RULE XXIV. 

Interjections have no governing power, and have no de- 
pendence on other words in construction. 

REMARKS. 

Interjections often stand before nouns independent, and before 
whole clauses ; as, O virtue ! Oh for a lodgiB in some vast wilder 
liess I Some words must be supplied before such clauses to Qom 
plete the sentence ; as, Oh how I long for a lodge, &c 
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M-ODEL. 

Sentence. — Those who were BkOlful in anatomy, 
among the ancients, concluded, from the outward and in- 
ward make o&a human body, that it was the work of a 
Being transcendently wise and powerfuL 

ANA-LTZBD. 

This 18 a compound sentence, made up of as many shnple sen 
tences or clauses as there are verbs in it which are not in the Li 
finitive mode, Viz : three sin^ple clauses. 

No. 1. — Those among the ancienU concluded, &c., is the leading 
clause. 

No. 2. — Who were sHUftd in anaUmiy^ is a reladve clause, oon> 
nected with No. 1, by wAo, referring to ihoee^ 

No. 3. — That it toag the work of, &o., is a depezident clause, con- 
nected with No. 1, by the conjunction that, 

^he subject of No. 1, is thoset modified 1st, by the adjunct, among 
'he ancients, 2d, by the relative clause, wAo xoere, ,&c. 

Concluded is the predicate of No. 1, modified 1st, by the adjunct 
from the outward, &c. ; 2d, by the whole clause, HuA it was, &c.' 
The ««yec< of No. 2, is the relative «*o. . 

Th% predicate of No. 2, is were skSafttti-^skxafniii modified by 
hhe adjunct in anatomy, showing in what respect they were skill- 
Cul. 

The subject of No. 8, is it. 

The jyredicate of N©.' 8, is loas the wotJb. 

Of a heing is the adjunct of work, and is equivalent to a noun 
m the possessive case. 

Transcendenily modifies wise zml powerful; — wise ondpowerfiU 
modify Being. 
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PARSED. 

Tho§€ is a pronoxninal adjectiTe, and belongs to tlie nonn j 
nndexBtood, or is used without a noon, in the nominative case, plu 
ral, the subject of concluded, 

Among is a preposition, and connects aadenii with Aqm. 

Tke is an article, and linute anaeKit. 

. Anci^Ut is a common noun, plural, third pers<m, — in the objeo 
tire case after the preposition among. 

Who is a relative pronoun, referring to tftose Ibr its antecedent| 
nominative case, and the subject of were. 

Were is an inegolflr intransitive verb, third ^>6rson, plural, and 
agrees with uho, 

ShiUful Is k descriptive adjective, united with loere to form a 
predicate, and describes or qualifies wko. 

Concluded is a regular intransitive verb, indicative mode, imper- 
fect tezise, third person, plural, and agrees with its subject, those. 

From is a preposition connecting mtoke with ^onchded, because 
the adjunct, ,/Hm ihe outuxvrd and tmoard fiuiJke, expresses the rea- 
son why (hoee concluded; —from, with its object, is therefore an 
adjunct of th^ predicate. 

Outward and inward are adjectives connected bj and; they de- 
icribe or qualify the noun make, 

O/iBA preposition connecting body with make. 

Of a human hodg is the adjunct of make, i. e., it limits the mean- 
ing of the word tndbe;— the make of what? Ans., The make of 
a human hodig. 

Thai is a conjunction, connecting the clause following with the 
predicate conchded, 

' KoTE. — The other words can be parsed and ezplamed in a sim 
ilar manner. 

The learner is referred to " Weld's English Grammar," 
Part L, § 85, for other modds in analyzing, and to Part 
n., §58, §54, §56, &c., for models of "analyzing and 
parsing." 

KoTE. — It win impart great interest to the exercise of parsing, 
if the leamef is required to analyze the sentence, and to show 
what effect or rela^on each word has in the sentence, before he 
applies the grammaUoal terms, or gives its class or variations. 



SELECTIONS. 



SUCMIX8TION. 



It ia the principal object of analyzing and parting to examine tbe graiD> 
■latical structure of sentences, and the relations, change*, and nxNllfications o| 
words ; hat in connection with this, it would render theexeiciae mors Inter 
Mting, less mechanical, snd highly useful in mental training, to consider th« 
import and propriety of every word, and to inquire whether it is used in a 
literal or figurative sense, and to subetitute <me word or ezpressioa lor 
•jBother of similar meaning. 



CHAPTER I. 

[from the spectator.] 

Each sentence to he analysed before the words are parsed. 

1. Nature does DOthing in vain. 
2l The Creator has appointed every thing to a certain 
purpOBQp 

3. Music, among those who are styled the chosen peo- 
ple, was a religious art 

4. All men, through different paths, make at the same 
eommon thing, money. 

5. There is something sacred in misery to great and 
good minds. 

6. Hypocrisy cannot indeed Im too much detested, but 
at the same time it is to be preferred to open impie^. 

7. The love of praise is a passion deeply fixed in the 
mind of eveiy extraordinary person. 
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[from IRVING.] 

8. In the midst of my triumph, I observed a litde knot 
gathering in the upper part of the room. 

9. On a stormy night, in the tempestuous times of the 
revolution, a]^oung German was retiring to his lodgings, 
at a late hour, across the old part of Paris. 

10. The lightning gleamed, and the loud claps of 
thunder ratded through the lofty narrow streets. 

11. It is said that many an unlucky urchin is induced 
to run away fh)m his i^unily, and betake himself to a 
sea&ring life, from reading the history of Robinson Cru- 
soe. 

12. Great nations resemble great men in this particular, 
that their greatness is seldom known until they get in 
trouble. 

THE LOST CHILD.. — [aBBOTT.] ♦ 

18. Some centuries^ ago, a large, a very large company 
were traveling northwardly in early summer, through/a 
lovely country, whoeeS hills and valleys were clothed with 
the fig-tree, olive, and the vine. 

14. They journeyed slowly and with no anxiety or care, 
for their route lay through a quiet land, the abode of 
peace and plenty. Friends and acquaintances were min- 
gled together in groups, as accident or inclination might 
dictate, until the sun went down, and the approach of 
evening warned them to make preparations for rest. 

15. While the various families were drawing off to- 
gether for this purpose, the attention and thesyinpathy of 
the multitude were excited by the anxious looks and eager 
inquiries of a female, who was pMissing from grdup to group, 
with GOiTOW and agitation painted on her countenance. 

iSuleZ. t&ttleVUI. 
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16. It was a mother who could not find her son. It 
was her only son, and one to whom, from particular cir- 
Cfimstances, she was very strongly attached. He had 
never disobeyed her; he had never given her unnecessary 
trouble, and the uncommon maturity of his mental and 
moral powers had probably led her to trust him much 
more to himself than in any other case would be justi- 
fiable. 

17. He was twelve years^ old, and she supposed that he 
had been safe in the company, but now night had come, 
and she could not find him. She wentanziously and sor- 
rowfully from fiimily to fiimity, and fit>m friend to friend, 
inquiring with deep solicitude, ^ Have you seen my son ? " 

18. He was not to be found. No one had seen him, 
and the anxious parents left their company, and inquir- 
ing carefully by the way, went slowly back to the city 
whence they had come. 

19. With what anxious and fruitless search they spent 
the evening and the following morning, we do not know. 
They at last^ however ascended to the temple itself They 
passed fix>m court to court, now going up the broad fiigfat 
of steps which led from one to the other, now walking 
under a lofly colonade, and now traversing a paved and 
ornamented area. 

20. At la8t,9 in a public part of this edifice, they found 
a group collected around a boy, and apparently listening 
to what he was saying: the feeling must have been min- 
gled with interest, curiosity and surprise. It was their 
son. His uncommon mental and moral maturity had by 
some means shovm itself to those around him, and they 
were deeply interested in his questions and replies. 

iButoz. tuiito zn, It. 
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TRANSPOSITION. 

BifiMf aaalyiiiif and ptnlDf jMtfry, H ta wiU to vniif>tii»lfMnkMtkiy 

would ataod in proM. Tbla ia ulkA tranaposing. 

UiOfMJLM rOft T9.4NfUM>»afCU 

Health below these open hills I seek. 
By these deliciQUS springSyin vain. 

. TRANSFOSKII. 

I seek health in vain below these open faiUfl [and] bjr 
these d^cioufl springs. 

II. 

Emerging thence again, before the breath 
Of full exerted heaven they wing their course* 

TRANSPOSED. 

They emerging thence again wing their course before 
the breath of full exerted Heaven. 

£et the foUowing Unw be tnmspos^ 

1. The sun in morning fireshness shines. 

2. Lonely and thoughtful o'er deserted plains, 
I pass with melancholy steps and slow. 

3. Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A yoiith to fortune and to fame unknown. 

4. And now> at length to Edwin's ardent gaze. 
The Muse of history unrolls her page. 

& For them is sorrow's, purest sigh 
O'er ocean's (losom sent: 
In vain their bones unburifed lie. 
All eadbbe^onskft their monuoieiit^ ^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SABBATH. — [WIXXIB.] 

K <VBS a pleaflant raorniog, in the time* 
V¥ oen the leaves fiJl-^and the bright sun shone out 
As when the monung stars first sang together— * 
So quietly and calmly fell lus light 
Upon a world at rest There was no leaf 5 

In motion, and the loud winds slept, and 
All was sdlL The lab'ring herd was grazing 
Upon the hill-side quietly — uncalled 
By the harsh voice of man ; and distant sound, 
Save fix>m the murmuring water&U, came not 10 

As usual on the ear. One hour stole on. 
And then another of the morning, calm 
And still as Eden ere the birth of man. 
And then broke in the Sabbath chime of bells — 
And the old man and his descendants went 15 

Together to the house of God. I joined 
^ The well-appareled crowd. The holy man 
Rose solemnly, and breathed the prayer of fidth.—- 
And the gray saint, just^ on the wing for heaven; 
And the fair maid — and the bright haired young mdn ; 20 
And the child of curling locks, just taught to close 
The lash of its blue eye the while^— all knelt 
In attitude of prayer — and then the hymn, 
Sincere in its low melody^ went up 
To worship God. 25 

THE TABLES TUBNED. — [wORDS WORTH.] 

Up ! up ! my friend, and quit your books, 

Or siirely you'll grow double : 
Up ! up ! my friend, and clear your looks; 

Why all thia toil and trouble ? 

1 Rttla XQ, Bern. 14. t Rules Z. and ZXI, B«iift 4 
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The sun above the mountain's head, 

A freshening luster mellow 
Through all the long green fieldslias spread, 

His first sweet evening yellow. 

Books !i 'tis a dull and endless strife : 
Come, hear the woodland Linnet, 

How sweet his mu8ic4 on my life, 
There's more of wisdom in it 



And hark ! how blithe the Throstle sings ! 

He, too, is no mean preacher : 10 

Come forth into the light of things, 

Jiet nature be your teacher. 

She has a world of ready wealth, 

Our minds and hearts to bless ; 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 15 

Truth breathed by cheerfulness. ■ 

One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man,' 
Of moral evil and of good. 

Than all the sages can. qq 

Sweet is the love which nature brmgs ; 

Our meddling intellect 
Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things 

— We murder to dissect 

Enough of Science and of Ait; 35 

Close up thede barren leaves; 
C6me forth, and bring with you a heart 

That watches and receives. 
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cavaliersy.and accompanied by Hernando de .Talayera, 
bishop of Avila, proceeded to take possession of the 
Alhambra and the towers. 

d. It had been stipulated in the capitulation, that die 
detachment sent for the pturpose should not enter by the 
streets of the city. A road had, therefore, been opened 
Divide of the walls, leading by tlie Pfiefta de los Molt- 
nos(or the Gate of the Mills) to the summit of the Hill 
of Martyrs, and across the hill to the postern-gate of the 
Alhambra. 

4. When the detachment arrived at the summit of. the 
hill, the Moorish king came fbrtli from the gate, attended 
by a handful of cavaliers, living his vizier to deliver up 
the place. "^ . * 

5. "Go^ senior," said he, to the commander of the de« 
- tachment; *<go and take possession of these fortresses 

which Allah has bestowed upon your powerful lord, in 
' 4>uni8hment of the sins of the Moors ! " 

G. He said no more, but passed moivnflilly on, along by 
the same road by which the Spanish cavaliers had come, 
descending to the vega, to meet the catholic sovereigns. 

7. The troops entered the Alhambra, the gates of which 
were wide^ojien, and all its splendid courts and halls si- 
lent and deserted. In the mean time the Christian court 
and army poured out of the city of Santa Fe, and ad- 
vanced across the vega. 

8. The king and queen, with tlieprince and princesses^ 
and the dignitaries and ladies of the court, took the lead 
accompanied by the different orders of monks and friars, 
ond siUTounded by the royal guards, splendidly arrayed. 

9. Tlie procession moved slowly forward, and paused 
at the village of Armilla, at a distance of half a league 
from the city. 
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VK Tl^e so^QTBigofi. waited bare ^ik imp^^j]fi^ ihw. 
oyee^ fiz^ oa tba lof);y tfyw^roji.thQ AJUiambva, ¥raU9biilg> 
for the appointed signal of posseaBiQD. 

11,. The time that had elapsed mnoe the departure of 
the deta^bmen^ aeemecl to tbem more, than oeceamry lor. 
the purpone ; and the anxioua aund of Ferdinand began 
to eatectain doiibU ^sf aome oomn^otion in the <Hiy* 

12. At tegth tjiey saw the atlTercnosa^ the.great aland- 
ard of ibia crMaadei, elevated on. the Tocre de la Vel% or 
great watch-tower, and sparkling in the sunbeacna* Thin, 
was .done, by HerHendo de Taiavera^ biahop of Avila. 

13. Beside it waa plantod the pennon of th&glorioua 
apestie St. Jamea; anl^a great shout /of " Santiago 1 San*- 
tiago ! " ro9e*throughout the army. Lasdy waa reased tbft- 
rojial ataiidard, by- the king of arms; ^wHb .the about of 
*^ Costile I Gaatile t For king Ferdinand, and <^ueen laar ' 
bella!'' . = ' ' 

14. The words Were eehoed. by the-, whole tamyi ^itbi 
aoelamatioiEka that resounded- across the iKega • 



CHAPTER IV. 

VBM YALB OF AH IHIHAN HAID. ^— [BRYAIftr.} 

There was a^moidy 
The fairest of the Indian maids, brjight-eyed. 
With wealth of raven tresses, a light form, 
And a gay heart About her cabin door 
The wide old woods resounded with her song 
And fairy laughter all the summer day.^ 
She loved her cousin ; such a love was deemed. 
By the moraliqr of those stem tribes, 

iRuleXII SfiuieX. 
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Incestuous, and she struggled hard and long 
Against her love, and reasoned with her heart, 
As sinaple Indian maiden might In vain. 

^e went 
^o weep where na eye sawj and v^as riot found .'5 

When all the merry girls were met to dance, 
^d all the hunters of the trfbe were out f 

The keen eyed Indian dames - 
Would whi^r to each other, as they saw 
Her wasting form, and say, this girl wUl die: id 

One day A . into the bosoni of a friend, 
A playmate of hef young and innocent years. 
She poured hergfiel^ l^ou knowest, and thoti alone, • 
She said, for I have toid th^e, tfU my love, 
Ahd guilt, jind-8orrt)W; I tfm sick of life. 15 

All night^'i weep 4ndarkiie!BS, and the morti 
Glares on me as trpon a tiling accursed, 
That has no business on the earths I hate 
The pastimes and the pleasant toils that- once . 
I loved ; the cheerful voices of my friends 20 

Have an unnatuml horror id mine ear. 
Ifi <li*eams my mother from the land of souls. 
Calls me and chides me; All that look on me 
Do seem to know my shame ; I cannot bear 
Their eyes ; I cannot from my heart root out 25 

The love that wrings it so, and I must die. 
It was a summer morbing, and they went 
To this old precipice. Aboiit the cliffs 
Lay garlands, ears of maize, and shaggy skins 
Of wolf and bear, the offerings^ of the tribe , 30 

Here made to the Great Spirit, for they deemed, 
Lftke worshipers of the elder time, that God 
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Doth walk on the high places andafifect 

The earth-o'erlooking mountains. She had on^ 

The ornaments with which her father loved 

To deck the beauty of his bright eyed girl, 

And bade her weai^ when straiiger warriors came 5 

To be~his guests. 

Beautifully lay the region of her tribe 

Below her — waters resting in tlie embrace 

Of the wide forest, and maize-planted *glades 

Opening amid the leafy wilderness. 10 

She gazed upon it long, and at sight 

Of hef own vilkige, peeping tlirough the tree 

And her own dwelling, and the cabin roof 

Of hfm she loved with an unlawfid love, 

And^came to die for, a warm gush-of tears 15 

Run from her eyes. But when the sun grew low 

And the hill shadows long, she threw herself 

JProm the steep rock and perished 

WHAT IS OLORT? WHAT IS FAME ?— *[mOTHERWELL.] 

What is Glory ? . What is Fame ? 

The echo of a long lost name ; ^ 20 

A breath, an idle hour's brief talk ; 

The shadow of an arrant nought ; 

A flower that blossom^ for a day. 

Dying neirt morrowS ; 
A stream that hurries on its way, 25 

Singing of sorrow ; — 
The last dipp of a bootless shower, 
Shed on a sere and leaflessr bower; , 
A rose stuck in a dead man's breast ; — 
This is the world's fame at the best. 30 

1 Bul« XXn., Rem. 6. 8 Rule XIX. tRnleX 
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What is Fame ? and what is Glory ? 

A dream,! — a jester's l^ing story, 

To tickle fools withal, or be 

A theme for second infancy ; 

A joke scrawled on an epitaph ; 5 

A grin at Death's own ghastly laugh ; 

A visioning that tempts the eye, 

But mocks the touch — nonentity ; 

A rainbow, substancekss as bright, 

Flitting forever 10 

O'er hill-top to more distant height, 

Nearing us never ;' 
A babble blown by fond conceit, 
In very soo^ itself to cheat ; 

^ The witch-fire of a frenzied brain ; 15 

A fortune that to lose were gain ; 
A word of praise, perchance of blame ; 
The wreck of a time bandied nan^ ; — 
At,s this is GlortI This is Faxx! 



CHAPTER V. 

MONTEZUMA. — [PRESCOTT.] 

L Montezuma displayed all the energy and enterprise 
li the commencement of his reign, which had been an- 
ticipated from him. « 

% His first expedition against a rebel province in the 
neighborhood was crowned Vnth success, and he led 
back ih triumph a throng of captives for the bloody sac- 
rifice that was to grace his coronation. This was cele- 
brated With uncommon pomp. 

1 Sule U. SBuleXXL, S«0}. 18L * 
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d. Games and religious ceremonies continued for sev- 
eral days, and among the spectators who flocked from 
distant quarters, where ^me noble Tlascalans, the heredi- 
tary enemies of Mexico, They were in dis^guise, Roping 
thus to elude detection* 

4 They were recognizedt however, ai^ ^r^ported to 
the monarch. BuC he only availed inmself of. ihi^ * infin-- 
mation to provide tiietn widi honorable entert^ment, 
bid a good place for witnessing the gaiKie?* This was a 
magnanimous act,:cdn$idering the JLeng chertfibed -hostil- 
ity between the nations. 

5. In his Qrst years, Montezuma was constantljreil^faged 
in war, and frequently led his armiek in petisofi. • The 
^ztec banners were seen in the flirtiiest prbvitioes on 
tlie Gulf of Mexico, and the distafit regions of Nicar- 
agua and Honduras, ITie expeditions were generally 
successful ; "and tthe limits of the empire ii^rere more 
T/ndely extended than, at any preceding period. 

6. Meanwhile the monarch was not inattentive to the 
interior concerns of the kingdom. He made some im- 
portant changes ia the courts of justice; and carefully 
watched over .the execution of the laws, which he en- 
forced with stem severity. 

7. He tvas In the haWt of patrolling the streets' of^ his 
^HpitkT in disguise, to make^ himself personally acquainted 
with the abuses in it ^ 

g. Arid with more questionable policy, it is said; he 
woutil sometimes try the integrity of his judges by. tempt- 
ing them with large bribes to swerve from their duty, and 
then call the delinquent to strict account for yielding to 
tli.e temptation.. 

*RuleXVni.,Rem. 9. 
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Vl]nyxan no bypan«d chariQ. of n^wc boa} . 

The sleepless. ,woes impassioned spirits feel ? 

Cap feucy's fairy hands no ?eij crealey 

To hide the sad realitids of fate ? «> 

Eternal Hope ! when yonder spheres sublime 5 

Pealed their first notes to sound the marph of Tiroe, 

•thy joyous youth begaxi — but not to fyddf — - 

When all the sister planets have ^ec^ed : 

iVhen wrapt in $re the realnas of ether glow, . 

And, Heaven's last thunder shakes UiQ world betow* "kO 

Thou^ undismayed, sh^lt o'er the ruins smile, 

And jyight thy tprch at Nature'^ funeral pile ! 



CHAPTER VIL 

. jpojf^TsOfffJui, ronTERs or 9S. l'aASrXLIBI.«^[wUtI'.] 

i.^Never have I known suefa a fh?e»8ide companion as 
^r.. Franklin. Great as^ he wius, Wh^ as a^ statesmati 
atadia philosopher, he never shone in a light more win-* 
ning than when he was seen in a domestic circle. 
. iL It was once my good fortune to pass two or three 
weeks with him, at the bouse of a private gentleman, in 
|fae back part of Pennsylvania ; and we were confined to 
duBthCMiae^ daring the whole of that time, by the tminter^ 
Tiitting. constariby and depth of the snow^. 
,3,. But con^nement could never be fekwbeee Fnlnklin 
1^^ ^ inmate. His ch^eifuluws aad his ooHoquial pow^ 
^ spread around ^^^ ^ pi^rp^al spring. Wh9n I speak^ 
Aow^ver, of his colloquial pow/^rSf ldQ»c»t>Hoefiii to«wa* 
ken any nption aaal^ous. \o, thai . which « BosweU baa 
i^ven us,when.hpsp;fr^qM^i>4y;.P$^ttiPi}s.thafM>U^ 
powers of Dr. Johnson. * 

~TB.JQtf.Rem. iO. a E, Xptt.^fem. 6w^iR. I~ ium. 3, Nora 
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4 The conyereatioD of the latter reminds one of ^ the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war," It was, indeed,' 
a perpetual contest for victory, or an arbitrary and des 
potic exaction of Ikomage to his superior talents. 

5. It was strong, acute, prompt, splei^did and vocifer 
ous ; as loud, stormy and sublime as those winds which 
he represents as shaking the Hebrides,^and rocking the 
old castle that fiowned upon the dark rolling sea beneath. 

6. But one. gets tired of storms, however sublime they 
may be, and longs for the more orderly current of na- 
ture. Of Franklin no one ever became tired. There 
was no ambition of eloquence, no effort to shine, in any 
thing which came from him. There was nothing which 
made any demand either upon your allegiance or your 
admiration. 

7.. His manner was as unaffected as infancy. It was 
nature's self He talked like an old patriarch ; and his 
plainhess and simplicity put you at once at your ease, 
and gave you the full and free possession and use of all 
your faculties. , « 

8. His thoughts were of a character to shine by their 
own light, without any adventitious aid. They required 
only a medium of vision, like his pure and simple style, 
to exhibit to the highest advantage, their native radiance 
and beauty. His cheerfulness was unintdt'mitting. 

9. It seemed to be as much the effect of the systematic 
and salutary exercise of the mind, Sb of its superior or- 
ganization. His wit was of the first order; it did not 
show itself merely in occasional coruscations ; but, with- 
out any efbrt^or force on his part, it shed a constant 
stream of the purest light over the whole of his dis- 
courses. 

^" iRoltt ZXI.,B«m. 18. ' , 
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10. Whether in company of the common people or 
nobles, he was always the same plain man ; always most 
perfectly at his ease, his faculties in fiill play, and the full 
orbit of his genius forever clear and unclouded. And 
then the stores of his mind were inexhaustible. 

11. He had commenced life with an attention so vigi- 
lant, that nothiug jiad escaped his observation ; and a 
judgment so solid, that every incident was turned to ad- 
vantage. His youth had not been wasted in idleness, nor 
overcast by intemperance. 

12. He had been, all Ids life,i a close and deep reader^ 
as well a^ thinker; and, by the force of his own powers^ 
had wrought up the raw materials, which he had gath 
ered from books, with such exquisite skill and feKci^r, 
that he had added a hundred fold to theiff original valua, 

and justly made them his own. 

* ♦ 

CHAPTER VIII. 

RIEirZl's ASDRESS TO THE ROMANS. — [miTFORD.] 

I come not here to talk. Ye know too well 

The Story of our thraldom. We are slaves ! 

The bright sun rises to his course, and lights 

A race of slaves ! He sets, and his last beam 

Falls on a slave, not such^ as^, swept along 5 

By, the fuJl tide of power, the conqueror led 

To crimson glory and undyiug fame ; 

But base, ignoble slaves? — slaves to a horde 

Of petty tyrants, feudal deispots! ]ords,3 

Rich in some dozen paltry villages — 10 

Strong in some hundred spearmen — only greatd 

1 Rule X s Kola XJOB., Bam. 6. 
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In that Btnxufo spell — a oApe. 

I that speak to 3Wj^ 

Jba4,ftbirQtherpncfl--agwciflffl».hoy> - 

Full of gfntl^i^fis; of c»toest hope, 
Ofsweetai;i4.qufej:joy5 thei»,i¥a».theIo«k ^5 

Qf h^vao.i|peiihi»&ce,wtttehlimneragiv^e - 

To the heloYi^d difldple. How I loved 
Th^t ,gra(»ou« boy ! Younger by. fifteen yeanv 
^n^ther,? atoQ^eiaiul«QBl;iIe lefi^myside^ ■ 
A sufnmer bloom^ on his &ir cheeks^ a.sm^ 10 

Pelting Jus iimotaontUpa in one short hour 
Tbe.iH^tty^ tooiless boy was fllalo ! I salv 
The cors^ the mangled corse i and then i eridd 
Forvengeasce. 

t * . '■ •. • ' ' ■' 

Rouse, ye Ronjana!* R<H}^.ye daveti] a 
Have ye braviB sons ? Loofc in tlie next fierce brawl 16 
To see them die. Have ye fair daughters ? Look 
To see them live^ tofn from your arms, distained, 
Disliooored ; and, if y* dare call* for justice, 
Be answered by J^elaah. Yet this iaRome, 
That sat on seven hil^^and, from her throne ^ 

Of beauty, ruled the world! Yet we aroRomahs! 
Why,6 uithateldcrjday, ^o bo^aRoiafcn 
^as^greater than liking I And once again, ^ 
Hear me, ye ^ajfls, that echoed to tli« tread 
Of either Brutus ! — once ag^ro^ I avf ear, 35' 

The eternal qty sjhaH be fre^ her eons* 
Shall walk with priiicefr 



»yet8twe;jrusQd.iotheobwrtwo8*i.' ^RirtaXiXl • 
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THK inNSTUL. — [bBATTIS.] 
I. 

Ab ! who can tell how hard it is to climb, 

The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afiir ; 

Ah! who can teU how many a soul sublimei 

Has felt the influence of malignant star, 

And waged with Fortune an eternal war ; S 

Checked by the scoff of Pride, by Envy's frown, 

And Poverty's unconquerable bar. 

In life's low vale remote has pined alone, 

Then dropped into the grave, unpitied and unknown ! 

II. 

And yet the languor of inglorious days 10 

Not equally oppressive is to all : 

Ilim, who ne'er Kstened to the voice of praise. 

The silence of neglect can ne'er appal. 

There are, who, deaf to mad Ambition's call, 14 

WouldshrinktP hear the obstreperous trump of Fame; 

Supremely blessed, if toxheu* portion &11 

Health, competence, and peace. Nor higher aim 

Had hef whose simple tale these artless lines proclaim. ' 

III. 

The rolls of feme I will not now cxpk>re 

Nor need I here describe inleariicd lay, , 90 

How forth the minstrel fared in'days of yore. 

Right glad of heart, though homely in aixay ; 

His waving locks and beard all hoary gray : 

While, from his bending shoulder, decent hung 

His harp, the sole companion of his way, d$ 

Which to the whistling wind responsive rung; 

And ever, aa he went, some merry lay he sung. 
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IV. 

Fret not thyself, thou glittezing child of pride . 
That a poor villager inspires my strain ; 
With thee let Pageantry and Power abide ; 
The gentle Muses haunt the sylvan reign; 
Where through wild groves at eve the lonely swain 
Enraptured roams, to gaze on Nature's charms: 
They hate the sensual,^ and scorn the vain ;i 
The parasite their influence never warms, 
Nor him whose sordid soul the love of gold alarms. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE nLORIBl's PROGRESS. — [MACAULAT.] 

It ihould be constantly borne in mind, that one great object in analyzing 
and parsing, is to learn how good writers employ language. 

1. That wonderful bdok, while it obtains admiration 
from the most fastidious critics, is loved by .those who are 
too simple to admire it. Doctor Johnson,^ all whose 
studies were desultory, and who hated, as he said, to read 
liooks through, made an exception in favor of the <* Pil- 
grim's Progress." 

2. That woric, he said, was one c^ the two or three 
works which he wi&iied longer. It was by no common 
merit^iat the illiterate sectary extracted praise like this 
from the most pedantic of critics and the most bigoted 
of Tories. 

a In tho^-wildest part of Scotland the "Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress" is a greater favorite than "Jack the Giant Killer.'* 
Every reader knows the straight and narrow path, as well 

iKuk ZV,| Rem. 6. SRulel., Rem. 4. 
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whhe knows a road in which he has gone backward and 
forward a hundred times.^ 

4. This is the highest miracle of genius; that^ things 
which are not should be as though they were, that^ the 
imaginations of one mind should become the persona] 
recollections of another. 

5. And this miracle the tinker has wrought There is 
no ascent, no declivity, no resting-place, no turnstile 
with which we are not perfectly acquainted. The wicket 
gate, and the desolate swamp which separates it fix>m the 
City of Destruction ; the long line of road, as straight* as 
rule can make it; the Interpreter's house, and all its fidr 
shows ; the prisoner in the irpn cage ; the palace, at the 
doors of which armed men kept guard, and on the bat- 
tlements of which walked persons clothed all in gold; 
the cross and the sepulcher; the steep hill and the pleas- 
ant arbor; the stately front of the House Beautiful by the 
way side ; the low green valley of Humiliation, rich with 
grass and covered with flocks, all3 are as well known to 
us as the sights of our own street 

6. Then we come to the narrow place where Apollyon 
strode right^ across the whole breadth of the way,^to stop 

^ the journey of Christian, and where afterwards the pillfpr 
was set up to testify how bravely the pilgrim had fought 
the good fight. As we advance, the valley becomes deep- 
er and deeper. The shade of the precipices on both 
sides falls blacker and blacker. 

7. The clouds gather overhead. Doleful voices, the 
clanking of chains, and the rushing of manf^ feet to and 
fro, are heard through the darkness. The way, hardJy 
discernible in gloom, runs close by the mouth of the 

JRttleZ. 2Bu]«L, Rem. % SBuIaZVL 4Ru£iI2I., Bern. 14. 
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burning pit, which sends forth its flames, its noisome 
smoke, and its hideous shapes, to terrifl^ the adventurer. 
* 8. Tiience he goes on, amidst the snares and pitfalls, 
with the mangled bodies^ of those who have perished ly- 
ing in the ditch by his side. At the end of the long dark 
valley, he passes the dens in which the old giants dwelt, 
amidst the bones and ashes of those whom they had slain. 

9. l*hen the road passes straight on through a waste 
moor, till at length^ the towers of a distant city appear 
before the traveler; and soon he is in the midst (^ the 
innumerable multitudes o^ Vanity Fair. There are the 
jugglers and the apes, the shops and the puppet-shows. 
There are Italian Row,^ and French Row,3 and Spanish 
Row, and Britain Row, vnth their crowds of buyers^ sellen 
and loungers, jabbering all the languages of the earth. 

10. Thence we go on by the little hill of the silver 
mine, and through the meadow of lilies, along the beuik 
of that pleasant river which is bordered on both sides by 
fruit trees. On the lefl side, branches off the path lead- 
ing to that horrible castle, the court-yard of which is 
paved with the skulls of pilgrims ; and right onward are 
the shejep-folds and orchards of the Delectable Mountains. 

11. From the Delectable Mountains the way lies.through 
the fogs and briers of the Enchanted Ground, with here 
and^there a bed of soft cushions spread under a green 
arbor. And beyond, is the land of Beulah, where the 
flowers, the grapes, and the songs of birds never cease, 
and where the sun shines night and day. Thence are 
plainly seen^be golden pavements and streets of pearl, 
on tlie other side of that black and cold river over which 
there is no bridge. 

lEttl«XZl., Earn. 13. tKul« V. 
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12. All the stages of the journey, all the forms i^ich 
• cross or overtake the pilgrims — giants, and hobgoblins, 

ill-fayored ones and shining ones, the tall, comely, swar- 
thy Madam Bubble, ^ with her great purse by* her ride, 
and her fingers playing with her money ; the black man 
in the bright vesture ; Mr. Worldly Wiseman,^ and my 
Lord Hategood;! Mr. Talkative,^ and Mrs. Timorous^— 
are all actually^ existing beings to Ob. 

13. We follow the travelers through their allegorical 
progress with interest not inferior to that with which we 
follow Elizabeth from Siberia to Moscow^ or Jeanie 
Deans from Edinburg to London. 

14 Bunyan is almost the only writer that ever gave to 
the abstract the interest of the concrete. In the works of 
many celebrated authors, men are mere personifications. 
We have not an Othello, but jealousy ; not an lago, but 
perfidy, not a Brutus, but patriotism. 



CHAPTER X. 

SARLT REC0X.LBCTI0NS. — [COWPER.] 

Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise. 

We love the play-place of our early days ; 

The scene is touching, and the heart is stone. 

That feels not at the sight, and feels at none. 

The wall2 ©n which we tried our graving skill, 5 

The very name we carved subsisting still ; 

The bench^ on which we sat while deep employed, 

Tho' mangled, hacked, and hewed, not yet destroyed; 

The little ones,^ unbuttoned, glowing hot, 

iRule L, Rem. 4. 
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Playing our games, and on the Veiy spot, 

As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 

The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw, 

JTo pitch the ball into the grounded bat. 

Or drive it devious with a dexterous pat; 5 

The pleasing spectacle at once excites 

Such recollection of our own delights, 

That, viewing it, we s^em almost f obtain 

Our innocent, sweet, simple years againT 

This fond attachment to the well known place, 10 

Whence first we started into life's long race. 

Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway, 

We feel it e'en in age, and at our latest day. 

GOD EVERTWHKRE. — [COWPER.] 

Nature is but a name for an effect. 

Whose cause is God. He feeds the sacred fire ' 15 

By which the mighty process is maintained ; 

Who sleeps not, is not weary ; in whose sight 

Slow circling ages are as transient days ; 

Whose work is without labor; whose designs 

No fiaw deforms, no difficulty thwarts; 20 

Aad whose beneficence no change exhausts. 

Him blind antiquity profaned, not served. 

With self-taught rites, and under various names, 

Female and male, Pompona, Pales, Pan, 

And Flora and Vertumnus ; peopling earth 25 

With tutelary goddesses and gods, 

That were not ; and commending as they would 

To each some province, garden, field, or grove. 

But all are under one. One spirit — His, • 

Who /wore the platted thorns with bleeding browsy 30 
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Rules universal nature. Noti a flower 

But, shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain 

Of his unrivaled pencil. He inspires 

Their balmy odors, and imparts their hues, 

And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes 5 

In grains as countless as the sea-side sands, 

The forms with which he sprinkles all the earth. 

Happy who walks with him ! whom? what^ he finds 

Of flavor or of scent in fruiter flower. 

Or what he views of beautiful or grand 10 

In nature, fipom the broad, majestic oak, 

To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 

Prompts with remembrance of a present God. 

His presence, who made all so &ir, perceived, 

Makes all still &irer. As with him no scene . 15 

Is dreary, so with him all seasons please. 

AVARICX AND RICHES. — [pOPE.] 

At length corruption, like a general flood 

So long by watchflil ministers withstood, 

Shall deluge all ; and avarice, creeping on, 

Spread like a low-bom mist, and blot the sun ; 20 

Statesman anii patriot ply alike the stocks, 

Peeress and butler share alike the box. 

And judges job, and bishops bite the town, 

And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. 

See Britain sunk in lucre's solid charms, • 25 

And France revenged of Anne's and Edward's arms ! 

*Twas no court-badge, great scrivener! flred thy brain, 

Nor lordly luxury, nor city gwn. 
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No, ^twas thy righteous eiid,i ashamed to see 

Senates degeDerate,^ patriots disagree,^ 

And nobly wishing party-rage to cease, 

To buy both sides, and give thy countiy peaee. J 

«* All this is madness," cries a sober sage ; 5 I 

But who, my friend, has reason in his rage ? 

The ruling passion, be it what it will, 

The ruling passion conquers reascm still. 

Less mad the wildest whimsey we can frame^ 

Than even that passion, if it has no aim ; 16 

For though such motivesS foJly3 you may call| 

The folly's greater to have none at all. 

Hear then the truth : 'Tis Heaven each passion sends, 

And different men directs to difierent ends. 

Extremes in nature equal good produce, 15 

Extremes in man concur to general use. 

Aek we what makes one keep, and one bestow? 

That power who bids the ocean Bbb and flow ; 

Bids seed time, harvest, equal course maintain, 

Through reconciled extremes of drought and rain ; 90 

Builds life on death, on change duration founds, 

And gives the eternal wheels to know their rounds. 

Riches, like insects, when concealed they lie, 

Wait but^ for wings, and in their season fly : 

Who sees pale Mammon pine amidst his store, 25 

Se^s but a backvrard steward for the poor ; 

This year a reservoirs to keep and spare, 

The next a^buntain,^ spouting through his heir, ^ 

In lavish streams to quench a countiy's thirst. 

And men and dogs shall drink him till they burst SO 

A I Mention all the aujtijecta of the verb^red in the three lines above. .How 
many simple sentences can be formed in those three lines ? To what woid 
do ashamed a^ wU/ting belony f 
t Bute ZIX 3 Rui« XI. * Bule XXI., Bern. 9. cjhiit l. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THU PUlUTAlf9. — [KACAULAT.] 

1. The Purit^s were men whose minds had derived 
a peculiar character £rom the daily contemplation of su- 
perior beings and eternal interests^ Not content with ac« 
knowledging^in general terms, an overruling Providence, 
they habitually ascribed every event to the vrill of the 
Great Being, for whose power nothing wa3 too vast, for 

' whose inspection nothing was too minute. To knowi 
him, to served him, to enjoy him,^ was witii them the 
great end of existence. 

2. They rejected with contempt the ceremonious hom- 
age which other sects substituted for the pure worship 
of the souL Instead of catching occasional glimpses of 
the Deity through an obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze 
full on the intolerable brightness, and to commune with 
him face to face. Hence originated their contempt for 
terrestrial distinctions. 

'/ 3. The difference between the greatest and meanest 
of mankind seemed to vanish, when compared with Ihe 
boundless interval which separated the whole race from 
him on whom their own eyes were constantly fixed. 
They recognized no title to superiority but his favor ; and 
confident of that favor, they despised all the accomplish- 
.mentsand all the dignities of the worid. ' 

4i If' they were unacquainted with the works of pKi- 
losophers and poets, they were deeply read in the oracles 
of God. If their names were not found in the registers 
of heralds, they felt assured that they were recorded in 
the Book of Life. If their steps were not sccompanied 

iRttltlV.fRera. I. 
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by a splendid train of menials, legions of ministering 
angels had charge over them. 

5. Their palaces were houses hot made with hands ; 
their diadems crowns of gioiy which should never fade 
away ! On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and 
priests, they looked down with contempt: for they es- 

. teemed themselves^ rich in a more precious treasure, and 
eloquent in a more sublime language ; nobles^ by the right 
of an earlier creation, and priests by the imposition of a 
mightier hand. 

6. The very meanest of them was a being to whose &te 
a mysterious an4 terrible importance belonged — on 
whose slightest action the spirits of light and darkness 
looked with anxious interest — who had been destined, 
before heaven and earth were created, to enjoy a felicity 
which should continue when heaven and earth should 
haire passed away. 

7. Events which shortHSighted politicians q^cribed to 
earthly causes had been ordained to his account For 
his sake empires had risen, and flourished, and decayed. 
For his sake the Almighty had proclaimed his will by 
the pen of* the evangelist, and the harp of the prophet 
He had been rescued by no common deliverer from the 
grasp of no common foe. 

8. He had been ransomed by the sweat of no vulgar 
agony, by the blood of no earthly sacrifice. It was for 
htm that the sun had been darkened, that the rocks had 
been rent, that the dead had arisen, that all nature had 
shuddered at the sujaferings of her expiring God. • • • 

9. The Puritans brought to civU and milito^ afiairs a 
eoolnesB of judgment, and an immutability of purpose, 
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which some writers have thought inconsistent with th^ir 
religious zeal, but which were, in fact, the necessary 
effects of it' • 

10. The intensity of their feelings on one subject made 
them tranquil on every other. One overpowering senti- 
ment had subjected to itself pity and hatred, ambition 
and fear. Death has lost its terrors,^ and pleasure its 
charms. 

11. They had their smiles and their tears, their rap- 
tures and their sorrows, but not for the things of this 
world. Enthusiasm had made them stoics, had cleared 
their minds from every vulgar passion and prejudice, and 
raised them above the influence or danger of corruption. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE FUGITIVE. [COLLINS.] . 

Id lair Circassia, where, to love inclined, 

Each swain was blest, for every maid was kind ; 

At that still hour when awful midnight reigns. 

And none but wretches haunt the twilight plains 

What time the moon had hung her lamp on high, 5 

And past in radiance through the cloudless sky ; 

Sad, o'eif the dews, two brother shepherds fled 

Where wildering fear and desperate sorrow led. 

Fast as they prest their flight, behind them lay 

Wide ravaged plains, and valleys stole away ; 10 

Along the mountain's bending sides tliey ran, 

Tilly faint and weak, Secander thus began. . 

Seconder. 

Oh stay thee, Agib, for my feet deny, 

No loDgerfiiendl^ to my life, to fly. • » 
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Friend of my heart, oh turn thee and sunrey ! 

Trace our sad flight through all its length of way. 

And first review that long extended plain, 

And yon wide groves already past with pain ' 

Yon ragged cliff, whose dangerous path we tried . 5 

And, last, this iofly mountain's weary side 1 

Weak as thou art, yet, hapless, must thou know 

The toils of flight or some severer wo ! 

Still,! as I haste, the Tartar shouts behind, 

4nd shrieks and sorrows lojid the saddening wind : XO 

In rage of heart, with ruin in his hand. 

He blasts our harvests, and deforms our land. 

Yon citron grove, whence first in fear we came, 

Di^oops its fair honors to the conquering flame. 

Far fly the swains, like us, in deep despair, 15 

And leave to rufiSan hands theu: fleecy care. ■ 

Secander. * 

Unhappy land, whose blessings tempt the sword. 
In vain,2 unheard, thou call'st thy Persian lord! 
In vain thou coiirt'st him, helpless, to thine aid. 
To shield the shepherd, and protect the maid! 20 

Far off, in thoughdess indolence resigned, 
Soft dreams of love and pleasuresootbehis mind : 
'Midst fair sultanas lost in idle joy 
No wars alarm him, and no fears annoy. 

Jlgib. 

Yet those green hills in summer's sultry heat, 25 

Have lent the monarch ofl a cool retreat 



I Whit MQUnCM doM $till conoMt f • Rul* tXL, Reov IS. 
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SW^t to abe mght ig Zabran's flowery plaiD ; 

At once by maids and shepherds loved in vain I 

No more the virgins shall delight to rove 

By Sargis' bank, or Irwan's shady grove ; 

On Tarkie's mountains catch the cooling g^e, 6 

Or breathe the sweets of Aly's flowery vale : 

Fair scene !i but, ah ! no more with peace possess 

With ease alluring, and with plenty Most ! 

No more the shepherd's whitening tents appear, 

Nor the kind products of a bounteous year ; 10 

No more the date, with snowy blossoms crowned! 

But ruhi spreads her baleful flres around. 

Stcander. 
In vain CSrcassia boasts her spicy groves. 
Forever famed for pure and happy loves; 
In vain she boasts her fairest of the fair, 15 

Their eyes blue languish, and their golden. hair ! 
Those eyes in tears their j&uitless grief must send; 
Those hairs the Tartar's cruel hand shall rend. 

jSgib. 

Ye Georgian swains, that piteous learn from far 

Circassia's ruin and the waste of war; 90 

Some iVeightier arms than crooks and stafli prepare 

To shield your harvest and defend your fair. 

•The Turk and Tartar like designs pursue, 

Fixed to destroy and stead^t to undo. 

Wild as his land, in native deserts bred, 25 

By lust incited, or by malice led, 

The villain Arab, as he prowls for-prey, 

iRoleXIIL 
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Oft marks with blood and wasting flames the way. '^ 

Yet none so cruel as the Tartar foe, 

To death inured, and nursed in scenes of woe. 

He said ; when loud along the vale was heard 
A shriller shriek ; and nearer flees appeared ; 5 

The aflnghted shepherds, through the dews of night. 
Wide o'er the moonlight hills renewed their flight 



CHAPTER XIII. 

K£I«ICS. — [IRVINO.] 

1. My flrst visit was to the house where Shakspeare 
was born, and where, according to tradition, he waa 
brought up to his father's craft of wool-combiDg. It is a 
small, mean-looking edifice of wood and plaster, a true 
nestling- place of genius, which seems to delight in 
batching its ofiipring in by-corners. 

2. The walls of its squalid chambers are covered with 
names and inscriptions in every language, by pilgrims of 
all nations, ranks, and conditions, from the prince to the 
peasant ; and present a simple, but striking instance of 
the spontaneous and universal homage of mankind to 
the great poet of nature. 

3. The house is shown by a garrulous old lady, in a 
frosty red face, lighted up by a cold,i blue,i anxious^ eye, 
and garnished with artificial locks of flaxen hair, curling 
from under an exceedingly dirty cap. She was peculiarly 
assiduous in exhibiting the relics with which this, like ail 
other celebrated shrines, abounds. 

4. There was the shattered stock of the' veiy match 

iRuIeZY., Rem. 4, Notb. 
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lock with which Shakspeare shot the deer in his poach 
ing exploits. There, too, was his tobacco box; which 
proves that he was a rival smoker of Sir Waher Raleigh ; 
the sword also with which he played Hamlet ; and the 
identical lantern with, which Friar Laurence discovered 
Romeo and Juliet at the tomb ! 

5. There was an ample supply also of Shakspeare's 
mulberry tree, which seems to have as extraordinary 
powers of self-multiplication as the wood of the true 
cross; of which there is enough extant to build a ship 
of the line. 

6. The most &vorite object of curiosity, however, is 
Shakspeare'S chair. It stands in the chimney-nook of a 
small gloomy chamber, just^ behind what was his father's 
shop. Here he may many a tjpae have sat when a boy, 
watching the slowly revolving spit with all the longing 
of an urchin ; or of an evening,^ hstening to the cronies 
and gossips of Stratford, pealing forth church-yard tales 
and legendary anecdotes of the troublesome times of 
England. ^ 

7. In this chair, it is the custom of every one that vis- 
its the house to sit : whether this be done with the hope 
of imbibing any of the inspiration of the bard I am at a 
loss to say — I merely mention the fact; and mine host- " 
ess privately assured me, that, though built of solid oak, . 
such was the fervent zeal of devotees, that the chair had 
to be new-bottomed at least once in three years. 

8. It is worthy of notice also, in the history 'of this 
extraordinary chair, that it partakes something of the 
volatile nature of the Santa Casa of Loretto, or the flying 
chair of tlie Arabian enchanter ; for though sold some 

1 Rule XXL, Rem. 14. 

* 0/an evening is an adjunct of aat. He may hare tat. I. «.. in or dur 

iAf an evening. 
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ft w yean Bince to a northern princess, yet 8tFUige\> tell, 
it has found its way back again to the old ciiimney cor- 
ner. 

HOir FAIir CAN BK A CAU3E OF DELIGHT. — [bURKE.] 

1. Proyidence has so ordered it, that a state of rest and 
inaction, however it may flatter our indolence, should be 
productive of many inconveniences ; that it should gen- 
erate such disorders, as may force us to have recourse to 
some labor, as a thing absolutely requisite to make us 
pass our lives with tolerable satisfaction ; for the nature 
of rest is to suffer all the parts of our bodies to fall into 
a relaxation, that not only disables the members from 
performing their functions, but takes away the vigorous 
tone of fibre which is requisite for carrying on the natu- 
ral and necessary secretions.^ 

S. At the same time, that,3 in this languid, inactive state, 
the nerves are more liable to tly most horrid convulsions, 
than when they are sufficiently braced and strengthened. 
Melancholy, dejection, and despair, and oflen self-mur- 
der, is the consequence of the gloomy view we take of 
things ip this relaxed state of body. 

3. The best remedy for all these evils is exercise or 
labor; and labor is a surmounting^ of difficulties, an 
exertion of the contracting power of the muscles; and 
as such, resembles pain, which consists in tension or 
contraction, in every thing but degree. 

4. Labor is not only requisite to preserve the coarser 
organs in a state fit for their functions ; but it is equally 

1 How many limple lentences in thii paragfaph f How an they coa- 
MCted? « 

* Supply before that^ " ProTidtnce baa eo ordered it" 

• Rule ZZ., Rem. L 
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Or prone-descending rain. Wide rent, the clouds 

Pour a whole flood ; and yet, ks flame unquenched. 

The unconquerable lightning struggles through, . 

Rugged and fierce, or in red whirling balls. 

And fires the mountains with redoubled rage. 5 

Black fix>m the stroke, above, the smouldering pine 

Stands a sad shattered trunk ; and, stretched below, 

A lifeless group the blasted cattle lie : 

Here the soft flocks, "with that same harmless look^ 

They wore alive, and ruminating still 10 

In fency's eye ; and there the fi^wning bull. 

And ox half raised. Struck on the castled clifi^ 

The venerable tower and spiry fane 

Resign their aged pride. The gloomy woods 

Start at the flash, and firom their deep recess, 15 

Wide flaming out, their trembling inmates shake. 

^ HTMN. — [THOMSON.] 

These, as they change. Almighty Father, these 

Are but the varied God. The rolling year 

Is fiill of Thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 20 

Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness, and love. 

Wide flush the fields; the softening air is balm ; 

Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles ; 

And every sense, and every heart is joy. 

Then comes Thy glory in the summer months, • 25 

With light and heat refulgent Then Thy sun 

Shoots full perfection through the swelling year; 

And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks ; 

And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve. 

By brooks and groves, in hoUow-whispering gales. 30 

Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfined. 

And spreads a common feast for all that live. 
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In Winter, awfhl Thou, with clouds and storms 

Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest rolled^ 

Maj^c darkness! on the whirlwind's wing 

Riding sublime, Thou bidst the world adore, 

And humblest Nature with Thy northern blast. 5 

Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine, 
Deep felt, in these appear ! a simple train. 
Yet so delighlfiil mixed, with such kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combined; 
Shade, ifitiperceived, so softening into shade ; 10 

And all so forming an harmonious whole, 
That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 
But wandering ofl^ with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand, 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 15 

Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, thence 
The feir profusion that o'erspreads.the Spring ; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; . 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 20 

With transport touches all the springs of life. * 

Nature, attend ! join, every living soul 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky. 
In adoration joii^; and, ardent, raise 
One general song! To Hina, ye vpcal gales, ^ 25 

Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness breathes: 
Oh, talk of Him in solitary glooms! 
Where, o'er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 
And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar, 30 

Who shake th' astonished world, lift high to heaven 
The impetuous song, and say from whom you rage. ^ 
jps praise, ye brooks, attune, ye tremblmg-rills ; 
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• 

And let me catch it as I muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale ; and thou, majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, ^ 

Sound His stupendous praise, whose greater voice 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings &1L 

Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowen, 

Is mingled clouds to Him, whosp sun exalts. 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. 10 

Ye forests, bend ; ye harvests, wave to Him ; 

Breathe your still song into the reaper's heart, 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon* 

Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep 

Unconscious lies, eftiise your mildest beams, • 15 

Ye constellations, while your angels strike, 

Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 

Great source of day ! best image here below 

Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide. 

From world to world, the vital ocean round, ' SO 

On Nature write with every beam His praise.* 

The thunder rolls ; be hushed the prostrate worl^ 

While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 

Bleat out afresh, ye hills ;'ye mossy rocks, 

Retain the sound: the broad responsive low SS 

Ye valleys, raise ; for the Great Shepherd reigns, 

And his imsuftering kingdom yet will come. 

Ye woodlands allj awake; a boundless song 

Burst from the groves ! and when the restless day, 

Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep, 80 

Sweetest of birds ! sweet Philomela, charm 

The listening shades, and teach the night His praise. 

Ye chie:^ fi>r whom the whole creation smiles^ 
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At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 

Crown the great hymn : in swarming cities rast, 

Aa^mhled men, to the deep organ join 

The long resounding voice, ofl breaking clear. 

At solemn pauses, through the swelling base ; 5 

And, as each mingling flame increases each, 

In one united ardor rise io heaven. 

Or if you rather choose the rural shade. 

And find a fane in every sacrepl grove ; . 

There let the shepherd's flute, the virgin's lay, 10 

The prompting seraph, and the poet's lyre 

Still sing the God of Seasons as they rolL — 

For me, when I forget the darling theme, 

Whether the blossom blows, the Summer ray 

Russets die plain, inspiring Autumn gleams, 15 

Or Winter rises in the blackening east ; 

Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 

And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 

Should fate coaimalid me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 20 

Rivers unknown to song; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on th' Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to me : 
Since God is ever- present, .ever felt. 
In the void waste as in the city full : ~ 25 

And where He vital breathes there must be joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic fljght to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powers. 
Will rising wonders sing. 1 cannot go 30 

Where Universal Love not smiles around» 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 
From seeming Evil still educing Good, • 
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And better thence agaio, and better sdll, 

In infinite progression. But I lose 

Myself in Him, in Light inef&ble ! ^ 

Come, then, expressive Silpnce, muse His praise. 

LIFE, DEATH, AND IMBfOATALITT. — [T0Uir4.] 

Tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy Sleep I 5 

He, like the world, his ready visit pays 

Where Fortune smiles ; the wretched he (bitakes : 

Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe, 

And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

From short (as usual] and disturbed repose, 10 

I wake : how happy they^ who wake no more ! 
Yet that were vain, if dreams infest the grave. 
I wake, emerging from a sea of dreams 
Tumultuous ; where my wrecked, desponding thought, 
From wave to wave of fancied misery, 15 

At random drove, her helm^of reason lost, 
Though now restored, 'tis only change of pain : 
(A bitter change!) severer for severe ; 
The day too short for my distress ; and night, 
Even in the zenith of her dark domain, 90 

Is sunshine to the color of my fate. 
^ Night, sable goddess! from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth . 
Her leaden scepter o'er a slumbering world. 
Silence^ how dead ! and darknessS how profound ! 95 
Nor eye, nor listening ear, an object finds: 
Creation sleeps. 'Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still; and nature made a pause : 
An awful pause ! prophetic of her end. 
■ ■ « , . .. J i. , •^^^■.» 

iSuleIV.,1ftm.e. SRatoXn. SRu]«zin. 
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And let her prophecy be soon fulfilled : 

Fate ! drop the curtain ; I can lose no more. 

Silence and Darkness ! solemn sisters! twins 

From ancient Night, who nurse the tender thought 

To reason, and on reason build resolve, 5 

. (That column of true majesty in man,) 

.Assist me: I will thank you in the grave; 

.the grave, your kingdom. There this frame shall &Sk 
A victim sacred to your dreary shrine, 

But what are ye ? ;- . 10 

THOU, who didst put to flight 

Primeval Silence, when the morning stars, 

Exulting, shouted o'er the rising ball ; 

O THOU, whose word from solemn darkness struck 

That spark, the sun : strike wisdom from my soul ; 15 

My soul, which flies to Thee, her trust, her treasure, 

As misers to their gold, while others rest. 

Through this opaque of nature, and of soul, 

This double night, transmit one pitying ray, 

To lighten and to cheer. Oh lead my mind, 20 

(A mind that fain would wander from its woe. 

Lead it through various scenes of life and death, 

And from each scene this noblest' truths inspire. 

Nor less inspire my conduct, than my song: 

Teach my best reason,^ reason ;i my best will 25 

Teach rectitude ,* and ^ my firm resolve, 

Wisdom to wed, and pay her long arrear ; 

Nor let the vial of thy vengeance poured « 

On this devoted head, be poured in vain. 

The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 20 
But from its loss. To give^ it tlien a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

1 Bu}e n. « Bule IV., Kern, a 
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I feel the solemii sound. IT heard aright, 

It is the knell of my deiMirted hours : 

Where are they ? With the years beyond the flood. 

It is the ngnal that demands despatch : 

How much is to be done ! My hopes and fears 5 

Start up alarmed and o'er fife's narrow verge 

Look (iown — on what ? a fathomless abyss ; 

A dread eternity ! how surely mine ! 

And can eternity belong to me, 

Poor pensioner on the bounty of an hour? 10 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 

How complicate, how wonderful is man ! 

How passing wonder HE, who made him such ! 

Who centered in our make such strange extremes! 

From diflerent natures marvelously mixt, 15 

Connection exquisite of distant worlds ! 

Distinguished link in being's endless chain! 

Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 

A beam ethereal, sullied and absorbed ! 

Though sullied, and dishonored, still divine ! 20 

Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 

An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust! 

Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! 

A worm ! a god! I tremble at myselfj 

And in myself am lost ! At home a stranger, 25 

Thought wanders up and down, surprised, aghast,* 

And wondering at her own : how reason reels ! 

Oh what a miracle to man is man ! 

Triumphantly distressed ! what joy, what dread! 

Ahernateiy transported, and alarmed : 30 

What can preserve my life ? or what destroy ? 

An angel's arm can't snatch me from the grave ; 

Legions of angeljnMin't confine me there. 
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Tis past conjecture; all thiilgs rise \n proofl 

While o'er my limbs sleep's soft dominion spread, 

What though^ my soul faDtastic measures trod 

O'er fairy fields ; or mourned along the gloom 

Of pathless woods ; or down the craggy steep 5 

Hurled headlong, swam with pain the manded pool ; 

Or scaled the cliff; or danced on hollow winds, 

With antic shapes, wild natives of the brain ? 

Her ceaseless flight, though devious, speaks her nature 

Of subder essence than the trodden clod ; 10 

Active, aerial, towering, unconfined. 

Unfettered with her gross companion's fall 

Even silent night proclaims my soul immortal , 

Even silent night proclaims eternal day. 

For human weal. Heaven husbands all events : 15 

Dull sleep instructs, nor sport vain dreams in vain. 

Why then their loss dealoi^e, that are not lost? 
Why wanders wretched thought their tombs around 
Id infidel distress ? Are angels there ? 
Blumbers, raked up in dust, etberial fire ? 20 

They live ! they gently live a life 2 on earth, 
(Jnkindled, unconceived ; and from an eye 
Of tenderness let heavenly pity fall 
On me, more justly numbered with the dead. 
This is the desert, this the solitude : S5 

How populous, how vital, is the grave! . • 
This is creation's melancholy vault. 
The vale funereal, the sad cypress gloom ; 
The land of apparitions, empty shades ! 
All, all on earth, is shadow ; all beyond 30 



1 What if, and what though are eUiptical phrases. Some word or wortta 
can be supplied to complete the aentcnee ; as tekai rjriMiifles the fact f] 
• SiiI«IX.,Baia. ^ 
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lis substance ; the reverse is FoUy^s creed: 
How solid all, where change shall be no more ! 

This is the bud of being, the dim dawn, 
The twilight of our day, the vestibule : 
Life's theater as yet is shut, and deatli, 5 

Strong death alone, can heave the massfy bar, 
This gross impediment of clay remove, 
And make us, embryos of existence, firee. 
From real life, but little more remote 
Is he, not yet a candidate for light, 10 

The future embryo slumbering in his sire. 
Embryos we must be, till we burst the shell, 
Yon ambient azure shell, and spring to life, 
The life of gods, oh transport ! and of man. 

Yet man, fool man ! here buries all his thoughts ; 15 
Inters celestial hopes without one sigh. 
Prisoner of earth, and pent beneath the moon, 
Here pinions all his wishes : winged by Heaven 
To fly at infinite ; and reach it there, 
Where seraphs gather immortality, 20 

On life's fair tree, fasti by the throne of God. 
What golden joys ambrosial clustering glow 
In HIS full beam, and ripen for the just, 
Where momentary ages are no more ! 
Where time, and pain, and chance, and death expire ! 25 
As is it in tlie flight of threescore years, 
To push* eternity from human thought, 
And smother souls immortal in the dust ? 
A sQul immortal spending all her fi];es, 
Wasting her strength in strenuous idleness, 90 

Thrown into tumult, raptured, or alarmed, 
At aught this scene can threaten or indulge, 

I Knti XJU., Bern. 14. SRubI.,RBisl 
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Resembles ocean into tempest wrought, 

To waft a feather, or to drown a fly. 
Where fidls this censure ? It o'erwhelms mysel£ 

How was my heart incrusted by the world ! 

Oh how self-fettered was my groveling soul ! 5 

How^ like a worm,was I wrapt round and round 

In silken thought, which reptile Fancy spun, 
.^ Till daikened Reason lay quite clouded o'er 

With soft conceit of endless comfort here, 

Nor yet put forth her wings to reach the skies ' IQ 

Night visions may befriend (as sung above] ; 
" Our waking dreams are fatal. How I dreamt 

Of things imposfflble ! (could sleep, do more ?) 

Of joys perpetual in perpetual change ! 

Of stable pleasures on the tos^ng wave ! 15 

Eternal sunshine in the storms of life ! 

How richly were my noon-tide trances hung 

With gorgeous tapestries of pictured joys ! 
. Joy behind joy, in endless perspective! 

Till at death's toll, whose restless iron tongue 20 

Calls daily for his millions at a meal, 
^ • Starting I woke, and found myself undone. 

Where's now my frenzy's pompous furniture ? 
*.Tbe cobwebed cottage, with its ragged wall 

Of mouldering mud, is royalty to me ! 2S 

The spider's most attenuated thread 

Is cord, is cable, to man's tender tie 

On earthly bliss; it breaks at eveiy breeze. 
O ye blest scebes of permanent delight ! 

Fuji, above measure ! lasting, beyond bound ' 30 

A- perpetuity of bliss, is bliss. 

Cotdd youso.xich in rapture, fear an end ; 

That ghasdy thought Would drink up all your joy 
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And quite unparadise the realms of light 

Safe are you lodged above these rolHog spheres;. 

The baleful influenbe of whose giddy dance 

Sheds sad vicissitude on aH beneath. \, " 

Here teems with revolutions every hour ; 5 

And rarely for the better ; or the besti 

More mortal than the common births of fiite. 

Each moment has its sickle, emulous 

Of Time's enormous scythe, whose ample sweep 

Strikes empires from the root: each moment playt 10 

His little weapon in the narrower sphere 

Of sweet domestic comfort, and cuts down 

The &irest bloom of sublunary bliss. 

Bliss ! sublunary bliss ! — proud words and vain 
Implicit treason to divine decree ! 15 

A bold invasion of the rights of Heaven ! 
I clasped the phantoms, and I found them air : 
Oh had I weighed it ere my fond embrace, 
What darts of agony had missed my heart ! 
STi Death ! great proprietor of all I 'tis thine _ ' 20 

To tread out empire, and to quench the stars : 
The sun himself by thy permission shines ; 
And, one day, thou shah pluck him from his sphere. 
Amid such- mighty plunder, why exhaust 
Thy partial quiver on a. mark so mean ? 25 

Why thy peculiar rancor wreaked on me ? '^ 
Insatiate archer ! could not one suffice ? 
Thy shaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was slain, 
And t&rice, ere thrice yon moon had filled her horn. 
O Cynthia ! why so pale ? Dost thou lament * 30 
Thy wretched neighbor? grieve to see thy wheel 
Of ceaseless change outwhu-led in human life ? 

1 Bapjflf *' i^tftiAUtti.^ 
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How wanes my borrowed bliraLFrom fortune's smiley 
Precarious courtesy ! i not vii%'s sure, 
Self-given, solar ray of sound delight, y 

In every varied posture, place, and hour, 
How widowed every thought,of every joy '. 5 

Thought, busy thought ! too busy for my peace 
Through the dark postern of time long elapsed, 
tdsA sofUy by the stillness of the night. 
Led like a murderer, (and such it proves !) 
Strays (wretched rover !) o!er the pleasing past, 10 

In quest of wretchedness perversely strays ; 
And finds all desert now ; and meets the ghosts 
Of my departed joys, a numerous train ! 
I rue the ri?bhes of my former fate : 
Sweet comfort^s blasted clusters I lament : 15 

I tremble at the blessings once so dear: 
And every pleasure pains me to the heart 

Yet why complain ? or why complain for one ? 
Hangs out the sun his luster but for me. 
The single man ? Are angels all beside I ^ ' , 20 

I mourn for millions : 'tis the common lot : 
In this shape, or in that, has fate entailed 
The mother's throes on all of woman bom. 
Not more the children, than sure heirs, of pain. 

War, famine, pest, volcano, storm, and ^, 25 

Intestine broils, oppression, with her heart 
Wrapt up in triple brass, besiege mankind. 
Grod's image, disinherited of day, 
Here, plunged in mines, forgets a sun was made. 
There, beings deathless as their haughty lord, 30 

_ — " 

I Courteav in this place appears to mean " tenure " by favor of fortnae ; 
i. e. tenure of bliai which fortune lendtj [not gives] contrasted with tht ta- 
during bappinees which virtue Gonfcis, 

s An in iDg«ls beitds ffii> 
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Are hammered to the galling oar $>r life ; 

And plow the winter's wave and reap despair 

Some, for hard masters, broken under arms, 

In battle lopt away, with half their limbs, 

Beg bitter bread through realms their valor saved, 5 

If so the tyrant, or his minion, doom^ 

Want, and incurable disease, (fell pair !) 

On hopeless multitudes remorseless seize 

At once; and make a refuge of the grave. 

How groaning hospitals eject their dead ! 10 

What numbers groism for sad admission there ! 

What numberSf'once in fortune's lap high-fed, 

Solicit the cold hand o€ charity ! 

To shocki us more, solicit it in vain! 

Ye silken sons of pleasure! since in pains 15 

You rue more modish visits, visit here. 

And breathft from your debauch : give, and reduce 

Surfeit's dominion o'er you. But so great 

Your impudence, you blush at what is right. 

Happy, did sorrow seize on such alone. 20 

Not prudence can defeud, or virtue save : 
Disease invades the cbastr'st temperance ; 
And punishment the giiiltli::'!s ; and alarm, 
Through thickest shades, pur.^ues (he fond^ of peace. 
Man's caution often into danger turns, 25 

And, his guard 3 falling, crushes him to death. 
Not Happiness itself makes good !;er name: 
Our very wishes give us ^ not our w ish. 
How different oft the thing we dote on most 
From that for which we dote, felicity ! 30 

The smoothest course of nature has its pains ; 

1 Rule XVnT., Rem. 9. SRule XQ. 

2 Rule XV. , Rem. 5. « Rule XI., NoU S, 
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And traest tnends, through error, wound our rcM. 

Without misfortune what calamities ' 

And what hostilities, without a foe ! 

Nor are foes wanting to the best on earth. 

But endless is the list of human ills, 5 

And sighs might sooner fail, than cause to sigh. 

A part how small of the terraqueous globe 
Is tenanted by man ! the rest a waste, 
Rocks, deserts, frozen seas, and burning sands ; ' 
Wild haunts of monsters, poisons, stings, and death. 10 
Sach is earth's melancholy map ! but, far 
More sad ! this earth is a true map of man. 
So bounded are its haughty lord's delights 
To woe's wide empire ; where deep troubles toss. 
Loud sorrows howl, envenomed passions bite, 15 

Ravenous calamities our vitals seize. 
And direatening fate wide opens to devour. 

What then am I^ who sorrow for myself ' 
In age^ in infancy, from others' aid 
ball our hope ; to teach^ us to be kind, 20 

That nature's first, last lesson to mankind. 
The selfish heart deserves the pain it feels : 
More generous sorrow^ while it sinks, exalts; 
And conscious virtue mitigates the pang. 
Nor virtue, more than prudence, bids me give 25 

Swoln thought a second channel : Who divide, 
They weaken too, the torrent of their gnef. 
Take then, O World ! thy much indebted tear: 
How sad a sight is human happiness. 
To those whose thoughts can pierce beyond an hour ! 30 
O thou ! whate'er thou art, whose heart exults ! 
Wouldst thou I should congratulate thy fate ? 



I Rule XVm., Bam. 9. 
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I know tbou wouldst ; thy pride demands it ftmn me. 

Let thy pride pardon, what thy nature needs, 

The salutary censure of a friend. ^ 

Thou happy wretch ! by blindness diou art blest 

By dotage dandled to perpetual smiles. 5 

Know, smiler ! at thy peril art thou pleased ; 

Thy pleasiu^ is the promise of thy pain. 

Misfortune like a creditor severe,' 

But rises in demand for her delay ; 

She makes a scourge o( past prosperity, 10 

To sting thee ntore, and double thy distress. 

Lorenzo, Fortune makes her court to thee : 
Thy fond heart dances, while theSyiien sings. 
Dear is -thy wel&re: think me not unkind ; 
I would not damp, but to secure,^ thy joys. 15 

Think not that fear is sacred to the storni : 
Stand on thy guard against the smiles of fate. 
Is Heaven tremendous in its frowns ' Most sure ; 
And in its favors formidable too : 

Its favors here are trials, not rewards ; 20 

A call to duty, not discharge from care ; 
And should alarm us, full as much as woes. 
Awake us to their cause, and consequence ; 
O'er our scanned conduct give a jesdous eye, « 
And make us tremble, weighed with our desert; 25 

Awe nature's tumult, and chastise her joys. 
Lest while we clasp, we kill them ; nay, invert 
To worse than simple misery their charms. 
Revolted joys, like foes in civil war. 
Like bosom friendships to resentment soured, 30 

With rage envenomed rise against our peace. 
Beware what earth calls happiness: beware * 

I Hoi* XVm, Ktm, 5. J^misuftdinUieMDNofMi/y. 
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All joys, but joys that never con expire. 
Who builds pn less than an immortal base, 
ForM as he seems, condemns his joys to death. 

Mine died with thee, Philander ! thy last sigh 
Dissolved the charm : the disenchanted earth 5 

Lost all her luster. ^ Where her glittering towers? 
Her golden mountains, where ? all darkened down 
To naked waste ; a dreary vale of tears ; ' 
The great magician 's dead ! Thou poor pale piece 
Of out-cast earth in darkness ! what a change 10 

From yesterday ! Thy darling hope so near, 
(Long-laboied prize !) oli how ambition flushed 
Thy glowing cheek ! Ambition truly great, 
Of virtuous praise. Death's subtle seed within 
(Sly, treacherous miner !) working in the dark, 15 

Smiled at thy well-concerted scheme, and beckoned 
The worm to riot on that rose so red, 
Unfiided ere it fell ; one moment's prey ! 

Man's foresight is conditionally wise : .• 
Lorenzo ! wisdom into folly turns ^ 20 

Oft, the first instant its idea fair 
To laboring thought is bom. How dim our eye ! 
The present moment terminates our sight ; 
Clouds, thick as those on doomsday, drown the next 
We penetrate, we prophesy, in vain. 25 

.Time is dealt out by particles ; and each. 
Ere mingled with the streaming sands of life, 
By fate's inviolable oath is sworn 
Deep silence,! " where eternity begins." 

By nature's law, what may be, may be now : 30 

There's no prerogative in human hours. 

I RuIa IX, B«m.| Note 2 ; or muM word can be rapplied to fOTem «• 
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In human heartil^hat bolder thought can rise, 

Than man's presumption on to-morrow's dawn ? ^ 

Where is to-morrow? In another world. 

For numbers tliis is certain ; the revei-se 

Is sure to none ; and yet on this perhaps^ 5 

This peradventurty in&mous for Jies, 

As on a rock of adamant, we build 

Our mountain hopes ; spin out eternal schemes^ 

As we the fatal sisters could out-spin, 

And, big with life's futurities, expire. 10 

Not even Philander had bespoke his shroud, 
Nor had he cause ; a warning was denied: 
How many fall as sudden, not as safe ! 
As sudden, though for years admonished home, i 
Of human ills the last extreme beware : 15 

Beware, Lorenzo ! a slow sudden death. 
How dreadful that deliberate surprise !^ 
Be wise to-day ; 'tis mildness to defer : 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 20 

Procrastination is the thief of time ; 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
Tlie vast concerns of an eternal scene. 
If not so frequent, would not this be strange ? 25 

That 'tis so frecfuent, this is stranger still. 

Of man's miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The.palm, « that all mei)^»e about to live," 
Forev^ on the brink of being bom. 
An pay themselves the compliment to think 30 ' 

They one day shall not drivel ; and their pride, 
On this reversion, takes up ready praise ; 

iSttl«Z., B«m. I. ^ • 
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At least, their own ; their future Belres a]{plaud& 

How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 

Tvne^dged in their own hands is folly's vails; 

That lodged in fate's, to wisdom they consign ; 

The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone : 5 j 

'Tis not in folly, not to scorn a fool ; 

And scarce in human wisdom to do more. I 

All promise is poor dilatory man, i 

And iSiat through every stage : 'when young, indeed, ' 

In full content we' sometimes nobly rest, 10 

Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish. 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 

At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty, chides his infamous delay, 15 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 

Resolves, and re-re&olves ; then dies the same.^ 

And why ? Because he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal, but themselves; 2(^ 

Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden dread ; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close ; where passed the shaft, no trace is found. 
As from the wing no scar, the sky retains ; \ 35 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 

So dies in human hearts the thought of death : ^ 

Even with' the tender tear whj^h^ature sheds . 

O'er those we love, we drop it in their grave. • 
Can I forget Philander? That were strange! 30 \ 

O my fiill heart ! But should Tgive it vent, 

The longest night, though longer far, would fail. 
And t^e lark lifttn to my midnight song. 
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The spngfatly lark's shrill matin wakes the mom; 
Griefs sharpest thorn hard pressing on my breast, 
I strive, with w jkeful melody, to cheer ^ 

The sullen gloom, sweet Philomel ! like thee. 
And call the stars to listen : every star 5 

Is deaf to mine, enamored of thy lay. • • 

Yet be not vain ; there are who thine excel. 
And charm through distant ages : wrapt in shade. 
Prisoner of darkness! to the silent hours 
How often I repeat their rage divine, 10 

To lull my grie&, and steal my heart fix>m woe : 
i roll their raptures, but not catch their fire. 
Dark, though not blind, like thee, Mseonides ! 
Or Milton ! thee ; ah ! could 1 reach your strain ! 
Or his, who made Mseonides our own. * 15 

Man, too, he sung: immoi:tal roan I sing; 
Oft burfsts my song beyond the bounds of life ; 
What, now, but immortality, can please ? 
Oh, had he pressed his themoj^ pursued the track 
^hich opens out of dai^ess into day ! 90 

Oh, had he mounted on his wing of fire, 
Beared w:here I sink, and sung immortal man ! 
How had it blessed mankind, and rescued me ! 



CHAPTER XV. 

THX DEFEAT AND OVERTHROW OF TBS AFOeTATlP 
ANOELS. — [HILTON.] 

NoTS. — It ifl caniMtly anjoinad upon the iMmar to ttudy tlito aztnet 
ftom Milton, not only in nfartaco to (rammatiul MiMnwUoD, ud tte 
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■triktng fS^untlTa axprMslons with which !t aboands, but a1i» In refenoc^ 
to the unsurpaasad grandaur and auUimity of the aijle and thonghta. 

"Wow when fair morn, orient in heaven appeared, 
Up roe« the victor angels, and to arms 
The matin trumpet sung : in arms they stood 
Of golden panoply, refulgent host. 

Soon banded ; others from the dawning hills 5 . 

Looked round, and scouts each coast light-4u:med acour, 
Each quarter, to descry the distant foe. 
Where lodged, or whither fled, or if for fight, 
In motion or in halt : him soon they met 
Under spread ensigns moving nigh, in slow 10 

But firm battallion ; hack with speediest sail 
Zophiel, of cherubim the swiftest wing, 
Game flying, and in mid air aloud thus cried : 

" < Arm, warriors, arm for fight; the foe at hand, 
Whom fl^d we tiiought, will save us long pursuit 15 
This day ; fear net his flight ; so thick a cloud 
He comes, and settled in his &ce I see 
Sad resolution and secure ; let each 
His adamantine coat gird well, and each 
Fit well his helm, gripe fast his orbed shield, 20 

Borne even or high ; for this day will pour down, ^ 
If I conjecture aught, no drizzling shower. 
But rattling storm of $irrows baibed with fire.' 

" Sa warned he them, avmre themselves, and Boon 
In order, quit of all impedim^t ; 25 

lostant without disturb they took alarm, 
And onward moved embattled ; when behold ! 
Not distant flu: vrith heavy pace the foe "^ 

Approaching, gross and huge, in hoUow ouIm 
IVaining his devlisb engineiy, impalod 86 
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On every side with shade win g squadrons deep^ 
To hide the fraud. At interview both stood 
Awhile ; hut suddenly at head appeared 
Satan, and thus was heard commanding loud :_ ' 

'< 'Vanguard, to right and lefl the front unfold, 5 

•That all may see who hate as, how we seek 
Peace and composure, and with open breast 
Stand ready to receive them, if they likp 
Our overture, and turn not back perverse : 
But that I doubt; however, witness, heaven ! 10 

Heaven, witness thou anon, while we discharge 
Freely our part : ye who appointed stand, 
Do as you have in charge, and briefly touch 
What we propound, and loud that all may hear. 

V " So scofiing in ambiguous words, he scarce 15 

Had ended, when to right and left the front 

Divided, and to either flank retired ; 

Which to our eyes discovered, new and strange, 

A triple mounted row of pillars laid 

On wheels (for like to pillars most they seemed, . 20 

Or hollowed bodies made of oak or fir. 

With branches lopt, in wood or^mountain felled) 

Brass, iron, stqny mould, had not their mouths 

With hideous orifice gaped on us wide. 

Portending hollow truce ; at each behind 25 

A seraph stood, and in his hand a reed 

Stood waving tipt with fire;*Vhiie we, suspense, 

Collected stood within our thoughts amused ; 

Not long, for sudden all 'at once their re^ds 

Put forth, and to a narrow vent applied 90 

With nicest touch. Immediate in a flame, 

Byt soon obscured with smoke, all h«aven appMured^ 
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l^roin those deep-tbroated engines belched, whose roar 

Emboweled with outrageous noise the air, 

And all her entrails tore, disgorging fbul 

Their devilish glut, chained thunderbolts and hail 

Of iron globes; which on the victor host * 5 

Leveled, with such impetuous fiuy smote, 

That whom they hi% none on their feet might stand, ^ * 

Though standing else as rocks, but down &ey fell 

By thousands, angel on archangel rolled 

The sooner for their arms ; unarmed they might' 10 

Have easily as spirits evaded swift 

By quick contraction or remove ; but now 

Foul dissipation followed and forced rout; 

Nor served it to relax their serried files. 

What should they do ? if on they rushed, repulse 15 

Repeated, and indecent overthrow 

Doubled, would render them yet more despised; 

And to their foes a laughter ; .for in view X 

Stood ranked of seraphim another row, 

In posture to displode their second tire ' - 20 

Of thunder ; back defeated to return 

They worse abhorred. Satan beheld their plight 

And to his mates thus in derision called : 

^ * O friends ! why come- not on these victors proud? 
Erewhile they fierce were coming ; and when we 25 
To entertain them fiiir with open finoi^ 
And breast, (what could we more ?) propounded terms 
Of composition, straight they changed their minds, 
Flew o^ and into strange vagaries fell. 
As they would dance ; yet for a dance they seemed 90 « 
Somewhat extravagant and wild, perhaps 
For joy of ofiered peace : but I suppose 
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If our propottb once again were heard, 
We should compel them to a quick result 

'^To whom thus Belial, in like gamesome mood: 
* Leader! the terms we set were terms of weight, 
Of hard contents, and fuU of force urged home, 5 

Such as we might perceive amused them all, 
And stumbled many ; who receives them right, 
Had need from head to foot well understand; 
N^ot understood, this gift they have beside. 
They show us when our foes walk not upright' 10 

*< So they among themselves in pleasant vein 
Stood scoffing, heightened in their thoughts beyond 
AU doubt of victory ; Eternal Might 
^ To match with their inventions they presumed 
So easy, and of his thunder made a scorn, 15 

And all his host derided, while they stood 
Awhile in trouble : but they stood not long ; 
- Rage prompted them at length, and found them arms • 
Against such hellish mischief fit t' oppose. 
Forthwith (behold the excellence, the power, 20 

Which God hath in his mighty angels placed) 
Their arms away they^threw, and to the hills 
(For earth bath this variety from heaven 
Of pleasure situate in hill and dale) 
Light as the lightning glimpse they ran, they flew : 35 
From their foundations loosening to and fro 
' They plucked the seated. hills with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods, and by the shaggy tops 
Uplifting bore them in their hands:' Amaze, 
Be sure, and terror seized the rebel host. SO 

When coming towards them so drsad they saw 
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The bottom of the mountaiiis upward tumcNl, 
Till CD those cursed engines' triple-row 
They saw them whelmed, and all their confideDce 
Under the weight of mountains l>uried deep ; 
' Themselves invaded next, and on their heads 5 j 

Main promontories Hung, which in the air < 

Came shadowing, and oppressed whole legions armed; I 

Their armor helped their harm, crushed in and bniised i 

Into their substance pent, which wrought them paiQ. \ 
Implacable, and nmny a dolorous groan, 10 i 

Long struggling underneath, ere they could wind 1 

Out of such prison, though spirits of purest light, 
Purest at first, now gross by sinning grown. 
The rest, in imitation, to like arms 
Betook them, and the neighboring hills uptore : 15 

So hills amid the air encountered hills, 
Hurled to and fro with jaculation dire. 
That under ground they fought in dismal shade ; 
Infernal noise ; war seemed a civil game 
To this uproar ; horrid confusion heaped 90 

Upon confusion rose. And now all heaven 
Had gone to wreck, with ruyi overspread, 
Hiid not th' almighty Father, where he sits 
Snriued in his eanctuary of heaven' secure, I 

Consulting on the sum of things, foreseen ) 25 

This tumult, and permitted all, advised ; * I 

That his great purpose he might so fulfil, ' J 

Tp honor his anointed Son avenged 
Upon his enemies, and to declare 

All power ou him transferred ; whence to his Son 80 
Th' assessor of his throne, he thus began : i 

^ < Efiulgonoe of my gloiy, Son b«]ov«d f j 
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Son, in whose face iovisiUe is beheld, 

Visibly, what by Deity I am. 

And in whose hand what by decree I do ! 

Second Omnipotence ; two days are past, 

Two days, as we compute the da3^s of heaven, 5 

Since Michael and his powers went forth to tame 

These disobe<]ient ; sore hath been their fight, 

As likeliest was, when. two such foes met armed; 

For to themselves lleft them, and thou knowest, 

E^ual in their creation they were formed, 10 

Save what sin hath impaired which yet hath wrought 

Insensibly, for I suspend their doom; ^.^ 

Whence in perpetual fight they needs must last 

Endless, and no solution will be found. 

War wearied hath performed what war can do, 15 

And to disordered rage let loose the reins, 

With mountains as with weapons armed, which makes 

.^Wild work in heaven, and dangerous to the main. . 

r ^wo days are therefore passed ; the third is thine ; \ > -u-' 
For thee I have ordained it, and thus far 20 

Have suffered, that the glory may be thine ' ^ 
Of ending this great v^r, since none but lh(ki 
Can end it Into thee such virtue and grace 
Immense I have transfused, that all may know 
In heaven and hell thy power above compare ; 25 

And this perverse commotion governed thus, 
,To manifest thee worthiest to be Heir 
Of all things ; to be Heir, and to be King 
^y sacred unction, thy deserved right, y 
Go then, thou Mightiest, in thy Father's might, 30 

Ascend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That sbake heaven^s basis, biing forth all my wor^ 
My bow and thunder, my almighty arms 
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Gird on, and sword upon thy puissant thigh ; 
Pursue these sons of darkness, drive them out 
From all heaven's bounds into the utter deep : 
There let them learn, as likes them, to despise 
God, and Messiah his anointed King.' 5 

X ** He said, and on his Son with^ rays direct 
8hone full ; he all his Father full expressed 
Inef&bly into his &ce received ; 
And thus the Filial Godhead answering spake : 

" < O Father, O supreme of heavenly thrones, 10 

First, highest, holiest, best ! thou always beek'st 
To glorify thy Son, I always Thee, 
As is most just ; this I my glory account, 
My exaltation, and my whole delight. 
That thou in me, well pleased, declarest thy will 15 

Fulfilled, which to fulfil is all my bliss. 
Scepter and power, thy giving, I assume, | ] 

And gladlier shall resign, when in the end rr - \\\ 
^v Thou shalt be all in all, and I in thee 

Forever, and in me all whom tliou lovest : 20 

But whom thou hatest I hate, and can put on 
Thy terrors, as I put thy mildness on, 
Image of thee in all things ; and shall soon. 
Armed with thy might, rid heaven of these rebelled, 
To their prepai'ed ill mansioir driven down, 25 

To chains of darkness^ and th' undying worm, - 
That from thy just obedience could revolt. 
Whom to obey is happiness entire. 
Then shall thy saints unmixed, and fi-om th' impwe 
Far separate, circling thy holy mount, 9Q 

Unfeigned hallelujahs to thee smg, | 
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Hyihos of high praiso, and I among themchief* 

** Sp sdi^) he, o'er his scepter howing, rose 
From the right hand of glory where he sat ; 
And the third sacred mom be^^n to shine, 
Dawning through heaven : forth rushed with whirlwind S^ 

sound 
The chViot of Paternal Deity, 
Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawi^ 
Itself instinct with spirit, but conveyed ^ 
By four cherubic shapes ; ibur faces each 10 

Had wondrous; as with stais, their bodies a|l 
And wings were set with eyes, with eyes the wheels 
Of beryl, and careering fires between ; * • { 
Ovei* their heads a crystal firmament 
Whereon a sapphire throne inlaid with pure 15 

Amber, and colora of the showery- arch. 
He in celestial panoply all armed 
.Of radiant Urim, work divinely wrought, 
Ascended; at his' right hand victory 
Sat eagle-winged ; beside him hung iiis bow 20 

And quiver with three-bolted thunder stored, 
And from about him fierce efiusion rolled 
Of smoke and bickering fiame and sparkles dire . 
Attended with ten thousand thousand saints 
He onward came ; far off his coming shone ; 25 

And twenty thousand (I their number heard) 
Chariots of Grod, half on each hand, were seen : 
He on the wings of cherub rode sublime 
On the crystalline sky, in sapphire throned, 
Illustrious far aad wide, hut by his own 90 

First seen ; them unexpected joy surprised, 
When the great enmgn of Aleasiah bkoed 
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Aloft by aagels' borne, his sign in heaven ; 
Under whose conduct Michael soon reduced 
His army, circumfused on either wing, 
Under their head embodied all in one. 
Before him power divine his way prepared : 5 

At his command th' uprooted hills retired 
Each to his place ; they heard his voice and went 
Obsequious; heaven his wonted &ce renewed, | 
And with fresh flowerets hill and valley smiled. » 
X. This saw his hapless foes, but stood obdured, 10 

And to rebellious fight rallied their powers 
Insensate, hope conceiving from despair. 
In heavenly spirits could such perverseness dwell, 
But to convince the proud- what signs avail, 
Or wonders move th' obdurate to relent ? 15 

They, hardened more by what might most reclaim. 
Grieving to see his glory, at the sight 
Took envy ; and, aspiring to his height. 
Stood re-embattled fierce, by force or firaud 
Weening to prosper and at length prevail SO 

Against God and Messiali, or to fall 
In universal ruin last ; and now 
To final battle drew, disdaining flight, 
Or fainter treat; when the great Son of God 
To all his host on either hand thus spake : J( 25 

\ " ' Stand still in bright array, ye saints ! here stand, 
Ye angels armed, this day from battle rest ; 
Faithful hath been your warfare, and of God 
Accepted, fearless in his righteous cause ; 
And as ye have received, so have ye done 30 

Invincibly; but of this cursed crew 
The punishment to other hand belongs ; 
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Vengeance is Iris, or whose he sole appoints: 

Number to this day's work is not ordained, 

Nor multitude ; stand only, and behold 

God*s indignation on these godless poured 

By me ; not you, but me, they have despised, 5 

Yet envied ; against me is all theu' rage. 

Because the Father, to whom in heaven supreme 

Kingdom, and power, and glory appertains, 

Hath honored me according to his will. 

Therefore to me their doom he hath ass^ed ; Iq 

That they may have their wish, to trv with me 

In battle which tlie stronger proves ( they all, 

Or I alone against them) since by strength 

They measure all, of other excellence 

Not emulous, nor care who them excels ; ^ 15 

Nor other strife with them do I vouchsafe.' 



" So spake the Son, and into terror changed 
His countenance, too severe to be Jbeheld, 
And full of wrath bent on his enemies. 
At once the Four spread out their starry wings SO 

With dreadful shade conli,TUous, and the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot rolled m^ with the sound 
Of torrent floods, or of a nunieVous host — 
He on his impious foes right onward drove, 
Gloomy as night ; under his bunnng wheels flS , 

The steadfast empyrean shook throughout, • 
Ail but the throne itself of God. Full soon 
Among them he arrived, in his right hand 
Grasping ten thousand tiiunders, which he sent 
Before bim, such as in their souls infixed 30 

P]agues , they, astonished, all resistance lost, 
AM eourage; down their idU weapons dropped* 
• 7 
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CVer shields, and helms, and helmed beads he rode 

Of thrones and mighty seraphim prostrate, 

That wished the mountains now might be again 

Thrown on them, as a shelter fit)m bis ire. 

Nor less on either nde tempestuous fell 5 

His airows, from the four-fold visaged Four 

Distinct with eyes ; and from the living wheels 

Distinct alike with muItStude of eyes ; 'i 

One spirit in them ruled, and every eye 

Glared lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire tO 

Among the accursed, that withered all theur strength, 

And of their wonted vigor left them drained, 

Exhan^d, spiridess, afflicted, fallen. 

Yet halfliis strength he put not fbrth, but checked 

His thunder in mid volley : for he meanf 15 

Not to destroy, but root them out of heaven: 

The overthrown he raised, and, as a herd 

Of goats or timorous flock together thronged, 

Drove them before him thunderHStruck, pufsaed « 

With teiTors, and vnth furies, to the bounds 80 

And crystal wall of heaven, which, opening wide, ^ 

Rolled mward, and a spacious gap disclosed 

Into the wasteful deep ; the monstrous sight 

Struck them with horror backvmrd, but far jprorse 

Urged them behmd; headlong themselves they threw 25 

Down from the verge of heaven ; eternal wtath 

Borned after them to the bottomless pit. 

<<Hell heard the unsufferable noise, hell saw 
Heaven raining from heaven, and would have fled 
Affrighted ; but strict Fate had cast too deep ^ 

Her dark foundations, and too fast had Dound. 
Nine days they fell; confounded Chaos roared, 
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And felt t^fold confasimi in thdr M\ 
Through his wild anarchy, bo huge a ronf 
Encumbered him with ruin: hell at last 
Yawning received them whole, and on them closec : 
^U, their fit habitation, fraught with fire 5 

Unquenchable, the house of woe and pain. 
Disburdened heaven rejoiced, and soon repaired 
Her mural breach, returning whence it rolled* 

^ " Sole victor, firom th' ext>ulsion of his foes^ 
Messiah his triumphal chariot turned : 10 

To meet him all his saints, who silent stood 
£ye-witiiesses of his almighty acts, 
With jubilee advanced ; and, as they went, 
Shaded with branching palm, each order bright. 
Sung triumph, and |iim sung victorious King, 15 

Son, Heir, and Lord ! to him dominion given, 
Worthiest to reign : he, celebrated, rode 
Triumphant through mid heaven, into the courts 
And temple of his mighty Father tlironed 
On high ; who into glory him received, SO 

Where now he sits at the right hand of bliss." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

SELECTIONS FROM SHAKSFEARE. 

[From Henry Vm.] 

IVoUey, — So farewell to^the little good you bear me, 
Furewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man: — To-day he puts fyrik 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossom^ ^ 
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And bears his Mushing faonws thick upon him : 

The third day, comes a frost, a killing frost ; 

And, when Ce thinks, good easy man, full surely 

His gieatness is s\ ripening, — nips his root, 

And then be falls, as I do. I have ventured, 5 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

This many summers in a sea of glory ; 

But &r beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 

At length broke under me ;^ and now has left me, 

Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 10 

Of a nide stream, that must forever hide me. 

Vain pomp, and glory of this world, I hate ye , 

I feel my heart new opened : Oh, how wretched 

Is that poor man, that hangs on princes' favors ! 

There is betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 15 

yhat sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin. 

More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 

And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. — 

Why, how now, Cromwell ? 20 

Cromwell. — I have no power to speak, sirl 
Wolsey. — * What, amazed 

At my misfortunes ? can .thy spu-it wonder, 
A great man should decline ? Nay, an you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. . 35 ' 

Crpm, — How does your grace ? 

FFoL— Why, weU; 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 90 

iBiiI«XZU.|Beak3. 
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A sdll and quiet conscience. The king has cured me, 

1 humbly thank his grace; and from these shoulders. 

These ruined pillars, out of pity, taken 

A load would sink a navy, too much honor: 

Oh, 'tis a burden, Crpmwell, 'tis a burden, 5 

Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 

Crom. — I am glad your grace has made, that right use 
of it 

JFoL — I hope I baye : 1 am able now, methinks, 
(Out of a fortitude of soul I feel,) 10 

To endure more miseries, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad ? 

CVioffi. — The heaviest and the worst. 

Is your displeasure with the king. 15 

WoL^ God bless him! 

CrotiL — The next is, that Sir Thomas Moore is chosen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

JFoL — That's somewhat sudden : 
But he's a learned man. — May he continue 20 

Long in his highness* favor, and do justice 
For truth's sake; and his conscience ; that his bones 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on 'em ! 
What more? 

Cronu — That Cranmer is returned with welcome, 25 
Installed lord archbishop of Canterbury. 

JFol. — That's news indeed. 

Crom, — Last that the lady Amis^ 

Whom tha king baih in secrecy long marri«d» 
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This dAy Was viewed in open, as his queen, 
Goin^ to chape], and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

fToL — There was the weight that pulled me down. 

Cromwell, 5 

The king has gone beyond me ; all my glories 
In that one woman I htfve lost forever : 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honors, 
Or gild again the noble tix>ops that wmted 
Upon my smiles. Go, getjihee from me, CromweU ; 10 
I am a poor fallen man,' unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master ; seek the king ; 
That sun, I pray, may never set ! I have told him 
What and how true thou ait: he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of me will stir him 15 

(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too : go'od Cromwell, 
Neglect him not ; make use now and provide 
For thine own future safety. ^ ^ 

Crom.-^ O my lord, 20 

Must I then leave you ? must Ineeds forego 
.So good, 90 noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness, alUhat have not hearts of iron. 
With What a sorrow Cromwell leav^ his lord. — 
The kihg shall have my service ; but my prayers 25 
Forever, and forever, shall be yours. 

Wbl —- CromWdl^ I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thoU hast forced me 
Out of thy honest truth to play the woman. T 

Let's diy our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell 
And, — when I am forgotten as I sbaii be ; 
And deep in doU 4*ld muM^ "Wh^^wiimitlit^ 
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Of me more mast be heard of^ — say, I taught thee. 
Say Wolseyi — that once trod the ways of glory. 
And sounded ail the depths and shoals of honor, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, thou^ thy master missed it 5 
Mark but my &11, and that that ruined me* 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that em fell the angels, how can man theA, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by 't ? 9 

Love thyself last : cheridi those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy ri^ht hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not: 
Let all the ends thou almost at, be thy country's. 
Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou fall'st, O Cromwell, 
Thou &ll'8t a blessed martyr. Serve the king : 16 

And, — pr'ythee, lead me in : 
There take an inventory of all I have, 
' To the last penny; 'tis the king's: my robe. 
And my integrity to 'heaven, is all < 20 

I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God with half the Szeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Vrom. — Good sir, have patience. " 2^ 

/Fo/.— So I have. Farewdl 

The hopes <^ eourt ! my hopes in heaven do dwea 
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THE DEATH OF CLEOPATRA.^ 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, committed stiicide by means of an 
asp, which she pix)cured in a basket of figs. 

[Cleopatra addresses her attendants, Chanman and Iras.'] 

CUo, — Give me my robe ; jiut on my crown ; I have 
Immortal longings in me. Now no more 
The juice of Egypfs grape shall moist thi^lip. 
Yare,B yare, good Iras, quick. — Methinks 1 hear 
Antony call; J see him rouse himself 5 

To praise my noble act ; I hear him mock 
The luck of Csesar, which the gods give men 
To excuse their after wrath. Husband,^ I come 
Now to that name my courage proves my title ! 
I am fire, and air; my other elements 10 

I give to baser life. — So, — have you done ? 
Come then and take the last warmth of my lips. 
Farewell, kind Charmian ; — Iris, long fare welL 
[Cleopatra kisses her attendants; Iris dies.] 

•Have I the aspic in my lips? Dost fall ? 
If thou and nature can so gently part, 15 

The stroke of death is as a lover's pinch. 
Which hurts, aad is desired. Dost thou lie stilJ ? 
If thus thou vanishest, thou tell'st thd world 
It is not worth leave-taking. 

Outnmcm, — Dissolve thick cloud, and rain; that I may 
say, 
The gods themselves do weep ! 

CUo* — This proves me base: 

If she first meet th(9 curled Antony, ' 

He'll make demand of her ; and spend that kiss 25 

1 This extract is introduced as an exercise on elliptical sentences. In aa 
alysing, the learner should supply words necessary to complete thesentsnci* 
9 Yare, nimUy. 
• AntoDjr was the biisboDd «f CUs^ub. Hs was alrsady dssA 
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Which ia my heaven to have. 

[She applies the asp, and sajB to it J 

Come, mortal wretch, 
With thy sharp teeth this knot intnnsicate 
Of life at onc^ untie : poor venomous fool, 
Be angry and despatch. 
Char. — O eastern star ! * ^ 

Cho. — Peace, Peace I 

Dost tbou not see my bahy at my breast,,. 
That sucks the nurse asleep ? 

[Referring to the aap which lies upon her breast.] 

Char. — Oh, break ! Oh, break ! 

Cleo. — As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gentle, — 10 
O Antony ! — Nay I will take thee toa, 

[She applies another asp.] 
What should I stay — [She falls and diea.] 

Char, — In this wild world ? So, fere thee well. — 
Now boast thee, death ! in thy possession lies 
A lass unparalleled. — Downy windows, close ; 15 
And golden Phoebus never be beheld ^ 

Of eyes again so royal ! Your crown's awry ; 
ril mend it, and then play. 

1st GvumL — Where is the queen ? 

Char. — Speak softly, wake her not, 20 

[The Gaard rushes in.] 

Id Chuxrd. — Csesar hath sent — 

Char. — Too slow a messenger. [Applies the asp.] 

Oh, come: apace, despatch : I partly feel thee, 

1st fiuard. — Approach, ho ! All's not well : Cesar's be- 
guiled. 24 
fid Guard. — ^There's Dolabella sent from Caesar ;-— call hinw 
\sl Guard. — What work is here ? Charmian, is this well 
dons? 
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</^to*.— It 18 well doDe, and fitting for A princeur 

Descended of so many royal kings. 

Ah, soldier ! (Enter DoUbella.] 
DoUxbeUcL — How goes it here ? 
3(f Guard— All dead 

Dot, — CsBsar, thy thoughts 

Touch their eflects in this : Thyself art coining 
To see performed tlie dreaded act, which thou 
So sought'st to hinder. 

[WUhm\ A way there, way for Caesar! 

tEnter CsBsar and attendant. ] 
DoL — O sir, you are too sure an augprer; 
That you did fear, is done. 

C(t9> Bravest at the last: 

The- manner of their deaths? 
, I do not see them bleed. 

D6L — Who was last with them ? 

l5t Guard. — A simple countryman, that brought her figa^ 
This was his basket 

C<e5. — Poisoned, then. 

\d. Guard. — O Ceesar, 

This Charmian lived but now;* she stood, and spake: 
I found her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead mistress ; tremblingly the stood, 
And on the sudden dropped. 

C€M. — Oh, noble weakness ! 

If they had swallowed poison, 'twould ajvpear 
By external swelling; but she looks like sleep; 
As she would catch another Antony ^ 
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In her stroDg toil of grace. 
DoU — Here, on her breast, 

There is a vent of blood and something blown ;i 

The like is on her arm. 
IH ChuinL — This is an aspic's trail ; and these fig leaves 

Have slime upon them, such as the aspic leaves 

Upon the caves of Nile. 
C'tet. — Most probable, 

That so she died ; for her physician tells me, 

She hat^ pursued conclusions infinite 

Of easy ways to die. Take up her bed ; 

And bear her women from the monument: 

She sbali be buried by her Antony: 

No grave upon the earth shall clip in it 

A pair so famous. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MISCELLANEOUS PASSAOES 

Each of fhe following sentences contains one word or mors 
haying a grammatical relation or position of less frequent occnr- 
rence than the ordinary construction. Most of these relations are 
explained in the Boles and Remarks in the first part of the book. 
For other examples of a similar kind, see Weld's English Gram-^ 
mar, under General HcercUes in SyiUax. 

1. Princes, poknkdxs 

Warriors, the flower of Heaven ! once yours, now lost. 

% What if the breath, that kindled those grim fires^ 
Awaked, should blow them into seven fold rage, -- IdL 
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3. O fair foundation laid, whereon to hmld 

Their ruin. , 

# 

4. The wall tottered, and had weU nigh fiilien righi on 
their heads. — Coleridge* 

5. What ! canst thou not bear with me half an hour ? 

6. Be not so greedy of popular a|)p1au8e, as to forg^ 
that the same breath which blows up a fire, may blow it 
out again. 

7. I understand him better than to suppoH he will relin* 
quish his design! 

8| He delivered his brother into their hands, to be reo- 
ognized as the lawful heir of the crown. 

D. We being exceedingly tossed^ they lightened the ship. 

10. What could I do, 
But foUow straight, invisibly thus led? 
Tin I espied thee, fair indeed, and tall, 
Under a plantain ; yet methougkt less fair, 
Than that smooth watery image. — MUton. 

11. Ah, gentle ;>atr/ ye little think how nigh 
Your change approaches, when all these delights 
Will vanish, and deliver ye to wo. 

More wo, the more your taste is now for joy; 
Happy, but for so happy ill secured 
Long to continue. — Id. 

12. Account me man; I for his sake will leave 
Thy bosom.— K ^ 

ia The rest shall hear me call, and oil be warned 
Their sipful«fo(e.—iUL 
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14. He ceased, for both fieemed highly pleased, and ' 

Death . 
Grinned horribly a ghastly smile, to hear 
His famine should he filled. — MUton, 

15. From them I go 
This uncouth errand sole, and one for all 
JI^Hlf expose. — Id. 

16. On a sudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 
Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges graU 
Harsh thunder. — Id. 

17. This said, he sat; and expectation held 
His look suspense, -r Id. 

18. Jfhaiever doing, what can we suffer more ? 
What can we suffer worse ? — Id. 

19. Which when Beelzebub perceived, than whom 
Satan except, none higher sat, with grave 

Aspect he arose. — Id. 

20. Deliver us from the nauseous repetition of as and 
•0, which some so so writers, I may call them so, are con- 
tinually sounding ia'our oars. — Felion. 

21. AU the conspirators save only he 

Did what they did in envy of great Cssar. — Shakspeare. 

22. Night shades tfie groves, and all in silence lie. 
All save the mournful Philomel and /. --^Young. 

23. The boy stood on the burning deck,* 
Whence all hvi him had fled. — Hemans. 

24. The bell sounded sqft and pensive. — > Chandler* 
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525. You have not thought it toorth your kAor to eqfer a 
profeaaed dissent agauist piiilosophy. . • 

2(1 FThatsoever is worthy of tlieir love is worOi their 
tffiger. 

27. It is uforih iphUe to consider how adimirably he has 
turned the course of his nainration. ^— Addison. 

28. To bring action to extremity, and then recover all, 
will cost him manya jf>a»i^. — Dryden. 

29. While yet we live, scarce one short hoitr perhaps, 
Between us two, let tliere be peace both joining. — MUotu 

30. Me miserable I which toay shall IJly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? — Id, 

31. Aytm! they little know 
How dearly I abide that boast so vain. — Id. 

32. Well, sir, said I, how did you like little Miss? | 
hope she was fine enough. — Bos. Life of Johnson. 

33. Can I this world esteem ? 
How soon its honors vanish ! 
Its riches — they are dust ! 

Its joys — a lying name ! — P/eJerkom. 

34. The landlord says it is Luther himself.-^^' Pprhaja!^ 
returned his companion, " he said Hutten ?" — ** Probably 
BO," said Kessler ; " I may have mistaken the one name 
for the other, for they resemble each other in sound."-*— 

35. TKou sittest, no longer, a queen in tliy bower, 
9ut a widow, of sons and of daughtei-s bered ; 
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Yet desjAir not, thou desolate one ! for thy dower, 
Lovely Scio, thy lands and thy beautif, is left.— Pierportt 

36. Hark! the notes, on my ear that play, 
Are set to words: — as they float they say, 

** Passing away ! passing away !** — Id. 

37. Alas ! madam, said he, one day, how few books are 
there, of which* one can ever possibly arrive at the Jast 
pa^e. — Johnson, 

96. Pausing a wTvUe, thus to herself she mused. — MiUon, 

39. The monument is more than a hundred cybHsJdgK 

40. They are so happy that they do not know what ^ to 
do with themselves. — Paley. 

41. I b^ve more by half, than I know what to do with. 

42. They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
Were slunk: all bid the wakeful nightingale. 

She all mgM long her am'rous descant sung. — MUUnu 

43. Homeward bound! with deep emotion, 
We remember, Lord, that life 
Is a voyage upon an ocean, 

Heaved by many a tempest's strife. 

Be thy slaitdes so engraven 

On our hearts and minds, that we 
Anchoring in Deatli's quiet haven, 

All may make our home with thee. — Pierpotd. 

1 The word lehat appeara to be uaetl here ftclverblally In the sense of how. 
The expressions" know not what to do," " what to do with," Ac, are ex* 
plained by some as elliptical ; as follows : They are so happy that they do 
not know that which [they in ablej to do, foe. 
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